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THe Motion Picture Propucers AND DistRiBu- 
TORS OF AMERICA, INnc., Will H. Hays, President, 
469 Fifth Avenue, New York, has issued a booklet 
that, though small, is important, because of its of- 
ficial character, entitled, “Facts About Scenario 
Writing.” It confirms the conclusions which THE 
Avutuor & JouRNALIST reached and published dur- 
ing the years 1924 and 1925. A few quotations 
from the introduction will indicate the trend of its 
advice : 

“Each year throughout the country, in the hid- 
den-away farm house in the wilderness and in 
the mansion in the teeming city, one hundred 
thousand persons or more write at least one motion 
picture scenario. Of these not more than three 
or four reach the screen. 

“All of the other seven hundred or eight hun- 
dred stories from which pictures are made come 
from the novel, the stage play, the magazine, or 


from the special productions of highly trained 
writers. 

“The advice that scenario editors of the impor- 
tant companies give to those persons who wish 
to write for the screen is to write first for the 
magazines. This not only furnishes splendid ex- 
perience in story construction but also lends added 
prestige to the story in the eyes of the producer. 
A story that has been published in a magazine 
or in book form from the outset has an advantage 
over the so-called original script. 

“The added revenue and wider distribution for 
the author is another advantage accruing to those 
who publish their stories before submitting them 
for screen adaptation that should not be over- 
looked. 

“Reports of fabulous prices paid for motion pic- 
ture rights, visions of sudden fame, and the deep- 
laid ambition of us all to tell a story, have occa- 
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sioned the influx of scenarios to the editorial offices 
of the producing companies. Pe 

These observations are supported by the view- 
points of scenario editors of eight important com- 
panies. Fairly typical is the statement of Winni- 
fred Reeve, Universal’s scenario editor : 

“We frankly would rather buy a published story 
because it is then automatically copyrighted and 
we are protected from the danger of anyone com- 
plaining that our story or idea is stolen trem 
them. The best advice I can give to writers of 
originals is to get their stories published in a 
magazine or in book form before submitting them 
to picture companies. This not only furnishe~ 
them with splendid experience in story construc- 
tion but also lends an added prestige to their 
story in the eyes of the producer. At the same 
time these writers should be willing to study the 
peculiar needs of the screen and compose their 
stories with these needs constantly in mind.” 

As to their willingness to read and consider 
“originals,” the expréssions of the scenario edi- 
tors of the various companies may be summarized 
as follows: 

Famous Players-Lasky Corp. “Only when they 
are accompanied by creditable proof that the idea 
is original with the writer and that his repute and 
experience in the general work of composition 
give him a right to a hearing.” 

Warner Brothers, Inc. “Willingly when oppor- 
tunity permits.” 

Producers Distributing Corporation. “Has 
reached a decision not to accept or to read any 
original manuscripts.” 

Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Company. “It would be 
foolish ior any company to say they wouldn't 
accept originals. . Most writers, if they can 
write a story good enough for production, will, 
as they should do, have it published and thereby 
get a greater measure of profit than they would 
by selling it direct.” 

Joseph M. Schenck Productions. 
ing with an open mind. . . Naturally, how- 
ever, newcomers and amateurs must appreciate 
the very great handicap under which they are la- 
boring.” 

Universal Pictures Corp. “Maintains a depart- 
ment for the careful perusal and judgment of 
original scripts. . . . Recently purchased an 
original from an 18-year-old girl who hit upon 
the exact type of story we wanted for one of 
our stars.” 

First National Pictures, Inc. 
come unsolicited manuscripts.” 

Fox Film Corporation. “Let the original story 
really offer some competition to the work of 
trained writers, and there will be more pictures 
being made from ‘originals’.” 


“Always wait- 


“We do not wel- 


LEADING NEWS STORIES may be profitably analyzed 
by the fiction-writer with a view to ascertaining 
the types of interest which have most appeal to the 
public. 


Editor & Publisher's list of the ten most 
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important news stories of 1923 (in the sense that | 
commanded the greatest public attention), — 


they 
together with its comments on the elements of in- 


terest involved, is as follows: 


(1) Flosd Collins, entombed at Cave City. 
sustained mystery, dramatic adventure, weirdly un- 
usual ¢c ircumstances, startling tragic climax, identi- 
tication of principal unimportant.) 

(2) Scopes ‘evolution trial’? at Dayton, Tenn. 
(Climax in Fundamentalism-Modernest controver- 
sy; novel cause; picturesque setting; making con- 
crete many abstract questions shadowy 
average mind: conflict of faith and reason; well- 
identified national characters in attitudes of intel- 
lectual and moral battle.) 

(3) Death of William Jennings Bryan. (The 
best-known individual in the United States passes 
from life while leading religious crusade.) 

(4) Eclipse of the sun. (Most spectacular celes- 
tial spectacle of the generation witnessed by the 


bulk of population, and made real to all by picture, — 
Long sustained interest.) 


and conversation. 

The Shenandoah disaster. (Greatest air 
American history; collapsed ship well 
identified to average man, woman and school child; 
thrilling battle with elements; sudden climax in 
air-craft controversy; human figures in heroic atti- 
tudes; patriotic reactions. ) 

(6) Anthracite coal strike. (Strike tnveretes 
more men, affecting lives of more citizens, than 
any labor conflict in U. S. history; bitterly contest- 
ed; first page story for months, but slighted by 
most newspapers; average person my stified and un- 
informed as to issue; no conspicuous display or 
crusading in public interest.) 

(7) Rhinelander annulment case. (Leading in- 
terest because of miscegenation issue in the North; 
male principal carried unusual interest because of 
distinguished American name and wealth; morbid 
curiosity; sensational legal practices; a year’s sus- 
pense; horribly overplayed by some newspapers, 
but in true proportions a legitimate and wholesome 
retiection on a social condition.) 

(S) Col. Mitchells attack on Army. (Battling 
army office in martyr pose; patriotic reactions; 
provocative of general clamor; court climax.) 

(9) PN-4-No. 1, wreck off Hawaii. (Startling 
adventure of heroic airmen; remarkable discovery 
climax after long suspense amounting to general 
abandonment of hope; patriotic; vivid description 
of hardship.) ; 

(19) Toearno peace pact. (Large proportion of 
readers learn of the most significant action looking 
oy ig permanent peace in Europe since the armis- 
tice. 


Conflict, we may say, is an important element 
ot interest in most of the stories. For the rest, 
we have adventure, mystery, sex, religion, tragedy, 
personality, controversy, sociological problems, in- 
ternational significance, and the magnitude or un- 
usualness of the occurrence. 

The New Republic, in a similar list, puts the 
Scopes evolution trial first, the Shenandoah dis- 
aster second, Floyd Collins entombed at Cave City 
third, and gives the other seven places in the fol- 
lowing order to Gunnar Kasson’s race to Nome, the 
coal strike, the Caillaux mission, the Rhinelander 
case, Gerald Chapman, Amundsen’s attempted dash 
to the Pole, Colonel Mitchell’s attack on the Army. 


story 
(5) 1 
tragedy in 


MANY EXPRESSIONS OF APPROVAL have reached us 
since the publication of our views on the “pay-on- 
publication” system. A number of correspondents 
have commended us for our “stand against the 
pay-on-publication magazines,’ as they term it, and 
urged us to “lay on” more strenuously. In so view- 
ing the matter. we think they have somewhat mis- 
construed our purpose. We are not attacking the 
magazines that pay on publication—though in 4 
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sense we are attacking the system. Our stand, 
rather, is that an author has no one except himself 
to blame for dealing with such concerns, if he 
does not like their methods. It his work is not 
good enough, or of the right type, to sell to pay- 
on-acceptance perodicals, again the writer himself 
is at fault. Of course, from the point of view of 
the magazine, the system is foolish. It costs as 
much in the long run to pay on publication as it 
does to pay on acceptance ; moreover, the plan leads 
to over-buying and creates dissatisfaction and en- 
mity on the part of contributors. It results in 
the receipt of inferior contributions—material that 
would not “make the grade” with magazines of 
more attractive business methods. The majority 
of editors of pay-on-publication periodicals, we 
know, feel keenly the shortcomings of the system, 
and would abandon it if they could induce the 
owners to see matters their way. 


WE HAVE LITTLE PATIENCE, however, for the maga- 
zine that tries to masquerade as paying on accept- 
ance, but which in reality pays on publication, 
through delaying its acceptance of material until it 
Better 
an out-and-out pay-on-publication policy than this 
sort of attempted camouflage—which does not 
really deceive the author. 


AND AGAIN, it should be borne in mind that there 
is a pretty well settled policy among trade journals, 
newspapers and others using correspondence, of 
This is necessary because 


per column. It cannot be measured until it has 
been put into type, and in nearly all such cases 
the matter is published within a month or less, thus 
working no hardship upon the contributor. This 
simply amounts to an application of the convenient 


_ credit system. When an author allows a magazine 


to retain a contribution for which a stated price 


_ could be paid at once, for an indefinite period, he 


is no longer extending credit, he is, in effect, lend- 


) in a 


ing the magazine money, without interest and with- 
out security. 


MEMBERS OF THE AUTHORS’ LEAGUE OF -AMERICA 


are reported to be agitating for a “payment on 
acceptance” rule within that organization. 


As the 
League cannot compel a magazine to pay other- 
wise than as it desires, this rule probably would 
take the form of an agreement on the part of 
members not to contribute to magazines paying on 
publication. 


THe Autuor’s Leacvr, as a result of numerous 
conferences with other organizations interested, has 
made preparations to introduce the Solberg meas- 
ure, covering the copyright issue, into the Sixty- 
ninth Congress. The League is hopeful of secur- 


ing its passage, despite the controversial matters 
involved, Opposition chiefly comes from the broad- 
casting interests, which object to the construction 
of broadcasting as a form of publication. 


Among 
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other interests concerned in the matter are the 
labor unions, the book publishers, the American 
Library Association, the makers of mechanical 
music, the photoplay producers, the music pub- 
lishers, English publishers, and the English Society 
of Authors. 


ReEavERS OF THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST frequent- 
ly ask for greater specificness in the articles pub- 
lished for their benefit. ‘Don’t merely tell us what 
we must do to make our stories acceptable—tell 
us how to do it; give us the recipe.” That is the 
plea—and it may be added that it is an ideal which 
the editors keep constantly in mind. Our writers 
respond with just such specific recipes as that 
‘which we find at the conclusion of Professor Lynn 
Clark’s interview with Adela Rogers St. Johns. 

It is a good recipe, too, in spite of the fact 
that it reveals the futility of trying to put the 
whole secret into words. It tells the writer whose 
ideas of story construction are a bit vague, just 
what plan to follow in evolving story material. 
But it doesn’t contain the whole recipe for Mrs. 
St. Johns’s success because it leaves out the in- 
gredient of personality—just that. Read her 
“Love o’? Women” in the February Cosmopolitan, 
and you will be likely to agree that it is person- 
ality, more than any one other ingredient, such 
as theme, plot, construction, or originality, that 
makes it a Cosmopolitan story—a personality win- 
some, vivid, audacious. And somehow, although 
the recipe for writing a short-story given by Mrs. 
St. Johns tells all that can be put into words, it 
doesn’t tell us how to attain—or to express—that 
intangible thing known as personality. 


WE HAVE NOTED A TENDENCY on our own part to 
group fiction in three general classes. First, there 
are the stories that appeal by reason of plot and 
action. Stories of this type are readily salable; 
they have a wide market among the so-called all- 
fiction magazines in which “the story is the thing” 
above all else. Their public reads not at all for 
aesthetic enjoyment; hence, although they must be 
“well told,” a literary style helps but little in the 
manufacture of such tales. 

The second group consists of stories that chiefly 
rely upon the charm of their telling. We find such 
stories most clearly exemplified in the typical 
woman’s magazine, wherein a slight or hackneyed 
plot “gets across” because the characters are so 
attractively presented, the style is so deft, the 
atmosphere is so vivid, and sentiment is so deli- 
cately infused into the narration. In popular mag- 
azines of general appeal and of some literary pre- 
tension, vivid emotional elements frequently re- 
place delicate sentiment. It might be said that the 
chief difference between these two groups is that 
the first provides excitement, the second provides 
sentimental or emotional experience. 

Then comes the third group, which provides in- 
tellectual stimulus. Plot and action, style and char- 
acterization are subsidiary elements of such fiction. 
The author is concerned with the expression of 
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an idea—which must be of so a subtle nature as 
almost to defy expression. If there is a train of 
events, such as may be found in the plot-story, 
the author’s reason for introducing it is not 
alone to secure dramatic effect, but to reveal the 
significance behind events. If an emotional effect 
is gained, its purpose is that readers may secure a 
glimpse of the springs actuating human conduct, 
or the significance beneath emotions. We venture 
the opinion that unless fiction falls into this latter 
group, it is not entitled to be called “literature.” 

The student who desires to study a well-selected 
group of short-stories falling in this latter class 
will do well to obtain the volume just issued by 
Harper & Brothers, “The Harper Prize Short 
Stories.” This volume contains the twelve prize- 
winning short-stories in the 1924-1925 contest con- 
ducted by Harper’s Magazine, and the collection, 
to our thinking, ranks well in the forefront of 
collections of “Best” short-stories that have ap- 
peared in recent years. Beginning with “Loutre,” 
a delicious satire on fame by Lisa Ysaye Tarleau, 
and -concluding with “The Disciple,” an elusive, 
haunting fragment of symbolism by Conrad Aiken, 
the volume presents its reader food for thought 
for many a day. We cannot take these stories 
apart and analyze the methods by which the au- 
thor achieved effects, as with a typical plot story; 
but who can doubt that the reading of such stories 
will in a subtle manner aid the writer to instil the 
literary quality into his own work? The important 
thing is that such stories compel us to think. Take 
the simple drama of a country farm-house that 
Wilbur Daniel Steele unfolds in “When Hell 
Froze.” Dramatic and emotional appeal are pres- 
ent, to be sure, yet what holds us is the elusive 
significance of these events, our exasperating in- 
ability to fathom the reason why the slow-minded 
farm woman returned home. 

As an experiment, Tue AutHor & JOURNALIST 
is placing “The Harper Prize Short Stories” on its 
sales list for a time. If there is sufficient response 
we may be encouraged to supplement our line of 
technical books with more volumes of like nature 
—volumes that will repay reading from a cultural 
and broadening standpoint, rather than for the di- 
rect instruction they contain. 


THERE'S A SUGGESTION or two for writers in how 
Rupert Hughes “does his stuff,’ as well as a de- 
scription of an author's messy workshop that will 
twang a sympathetic chord and might well be 
sprung on protesting relatives, in a recent article 
by William Francis Mooney in College Comics. 
“No matter how trite and unimportant the ar- 
ticle which he is requested to write, he seldom re- 
fuses. He is never content to give it the hurried 
attention that the subject would seem to merit, 
but always puts the famous ‘Hughes’ touch into 
everything that carries his name... . . The walls 
of his study are decorated with large sheets on 
which he has sketched the plots, counter-plots, 
and the various installments of the novel or photo- 
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play he is working on; pictures of its locale; sud- # 


den ideas and flashes of inspiration jotted down a 
on odd scraps of paper, and pinned into fantastic 


streamers; typewritten memoranda and statistics 


on religion and divorce; newspaper clippings con- — 


cerning the increase in blue laws and runaway 
girls, the decrease in church attendance and the 
birth rate; suggestions for motion pictures, and 
germs of plays. 

“On the couch are half a dozen wire baskets 
filled with more notes, with half, quarter, and 
practically unwritten short-stories. 


The shelves, 


the mantel, the recesses above the windows, the — 


sills, the clothes basket, the place where he ought — 
to keep his hats, are filled with books, marked, — 
underscored, and annotated in a way that makes — 


reading them in his wake a double joy. 

“Whether he is riding in his car, looking out at 
the birds on the lawn, granting an interview, or 
merely reading along in some old volume to note 
down joyfully that the berths in sailing packets 


of 1794 had bombazet curtains, or that bananas © 
were first popularized in New York in 1882, his 7 


mind is literally ‘everlastingly at it. 


A WRITER-FRIEND who has canvassed the book ‘pub- 
lishers quite thoroughly on the subject, informs 


us that the general sentiment is that mystery nov- B 


els, at the present time, are not “good bets” from 
the publisher’s point of view. 


other forms of literature, so that the writer seek- 
ing to break into print probably will do well to 
steer clear of detective yarns and their like. This, 
of course, does not affect the pulishers’ favorable 
attitude toward writers with an already large fol- 
lowing, like Mary Roberts Rinehart. It is the 
new or not very well known author who finds him- 


self counted out when publishers and editors de- [ 


cide that the demand for a certain type of litera- 
ture is on the decline. 


Pror. CHARLES Rocers, who contributes 


the article on writing for the farm publications, 
and who compiled the market list supplementing 
it, in this issue, has made a practice of compiling 


such a list yearly and issuing it as a bulletin of 7 


the Kansas State Agricultural College. By spe- 
cial arrangement with Professor Rogers, the list 
is published this year in THE AutHor & JouRNAL- 
Ist, instead of as a separate bulletin. Editor & 
Publisher, for January 2, carried an article, “Agri- 
culture’s Story in the Dailies,” the results of a 
questionnaire survey, being an address delivered 
by Professor Rogers at the joint convention of the 
Association of American Schools and Departments 
of Journalism and the American Association of 
Teachers of Journalism, at Columbia University. 
New York. Professor Rogers is co-author with 
Nelson Antrim Crawford, director of information, 
United States Department of Agriculture, of 4 
book on agricultural journalism which will be 
brought out early this year. 


The public seem- : 
ingly has turned away from mystery novels to 
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Editors Want Dependable Writers, 
Says Adela Rogers St. Johns 


An Interview sy LYNN CLARK 
Professor of Literature, University of Southern California 


“BEWARE of 
criticism!” says 
Adela Rogers St. 
Johns. “I mean 
criticism both 
‘pro’ and ‘con,’ but 
especially ‘pro.’ 
Adverse criticism 
is discouraging, 


but praise of the 
wrong sort is apt 
to be fatal. Nev- 
er be complacent- 
ly satisfied with 


your work, no 
matter what your 
critics say. 

“I once had some delightful words of 
praise from critics and friends for a certain 


ADELA ROGERS ST. JOHNS 


re effectiveness in the use of short sentences. 
rs de- 


My very next story came near being a 


_ failure. Mr. Ray Long returned it promptly. 
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When I read it over, I saw immediately 


owner _ what was wrong. I had gone wild on brev- 


itv. It was not in English nor yet in any 
other language. I suppose that everv one 
is more or less susceptible to praise.” 


Mrs. St. Johns attributes her success 
(which she always rather hesitatingly ad- 
mits) to her ability to feel strongly. “To 
me, a story is a unit of feeling. That is why 
[ must work almost continuously on a story 
until it is finished. If I expect to hold my 
reader in a state of high emotion through 
the story, then I must sustain my own feel- 
ing throughout. My stories usually are 
done within forty-eight hours. I do not 
mean that I work that long without a break, 
but during that time, my waking hours are 
filled with the story.” 


We are always interested in knowing how 
or where a writer gets his stories. This 


Hollywood writer says that she gets many 
of hers through arguments. Her father, 
Earl Rogers, was of course one of the great- 
est of ‘criminal lawyers. Perhaps she inherits 
the tendency to plead causes. 

“Kitty Shinn’s Husband’ (Cosmopolitan, 
March, 1924) originated in this way. A 
group of my friends were discussing the 
case of a writer of our acquaintance whose 
rapid rise into fame and fortune had brought 
her an income which: was probably more 
for a single month than was that of her 
husband for a whole year. An argument 
arose. Some of my friends said that har- 
mony and happiness would be impossible 
unless the wife would give up her career. 
My own contention was that the husband 
should rise to the occasion and become ‘big’ 
enough to overcome his pride. There was 
my story. The details of character and inci- 
dent were filled in as they were needed. 
When a story is well under way, often char- 
acters that I have found interesting in real 
life find their way into it.” 


ME:: ST. JOHNS has come up through 

a number of years of newspaper work. 
Among the important things that this ex- 
perience has taught her is the fact that 
editors are business men, that they are there- 
fore looking for consistent producers. Most 
magazine editors are not much interested in 
one-story writers. They want to be sure that 
a writer can “repeat.” Here is her market 
advice to the beginner : 

“Send at least four stories together. Then 
the editor will know that you can do more 
than one, and whether he likes all of them or 
not, his attitude will be more favorable.” 

“The Skyrocket,” her first novel, had an 
interesting history. She had been impressed 
with the severe criticism that was going 
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the rounds of Hollywood and the movie peo- 
ple, and she resented it. She wrote a short- 
story which she called “Desire,” presenting 
the rapid rise into fame and fortune of an 
actor, and the natural results of such an 
experience. After keeping the story for 
some time, Mr. long returned it with the 
comment that he did not know just what 
was wrong with it but that it did not “get 
over.” She studied it over but could not 
discover the fault herself. Not long after 
this, she received a telegram from the edi- 
tor, saying that it had suddenly occurred 
to him that the story should be made into 
a novel. Then she realized that the story 
she had written was like a cupola with no 
building under it. It assumed too much 
knowledge of the characters on the part of 
the reader. So she set about building a 
foundation and a structure upon which to 
place the cupola. The result was a popular 
novel and a good film story. 

It has been said that Adela Rogers St. 
Johns “knows her Hollywood.” But this is 
not the whole truth. Hollywood, and even 
that part of it which is known as the “movie 
colony,” is made up of human beings. Hu- 
man nature is fundamentally the same wher- 
ever we find it. Therefore, it would be 
more accurate to say that Mrs. St.- Johns 
knows people, knows them sympathetically 
and intimately. She is constantly seeing and 
hearing them. The interesting ones she stores 
away for possible future use. A handsome 
attendant at a gasoline station on Hollywood 
Boulevard, where women invariably take 
more time than is really necessary in buying 


A Manuscript’s 


By Farrrax Downey 


Editors, Associates, 

9 Readers and all who rule our fates, 
Prithee forebear my hide to crinkle, 
Creasing it with telltale wrinkle. 

I'll give you humble gramercy, 

If you keep smudge and mark from me. 
Send, if you must, rejection slips, 

But not attached with extra clips, 
So till my age be old and ripe, 

My papa never need retype. 


This is Mrs. St. Johns’s recipe. 


their gasoline, is courteous but disinterested. 
Or perhaps she meets a tennis player who is.) ~ 
such a good sport that he can play through — 
a championship match even though he is . 
heart-broken by trouble with his wife. She 
finds a flapper daughter who knows more 
about men than does her own mother, and — 
when the great sorrow of separation from 
the husband comes, the flapper brings about _ 
a reconciliation. [-verywhere she finds char- 
acters, possible characters for stories. ’ 
“The person who knows a story when he_ 
sees it, is a rare individual,” says Mrs. St.” 
Johns. “We who write learn to cultivate 
such a person. He may be an old sea cap- 3 
tain, a bank clerk, or a movie director. If 
he is willing to talk, I’m always ready tof 
listen. He will give me more story situa- 
tions in an hour than I could build in many @ 
weeks by myself.” : 


T WAS O. Henry, I believe, who said onf 
one occasion that he was going out to 
persuade a tramp to give him three hundred § 
dollars. He then explained that he intended F 
to talk with a tramp until the man had given 7 
him a story, and O. Henry’s stories were? 
then selling at three hundred dollars each. 
Have a story situation in mind. Feel its 
significance strongly. Weave interesting 
characters into it. Open with a bit of con-— 
versation or action that will hold the read- 
er until you can get the situation before him. F 
Then end the story conclusively and crisp- 
ly, so that explanations will be unnecessary. 
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The Question of New York 


By MARGERY SWETT 


SOMETIME in 
his life it occurs 
to every writer, [ 
suppose, that he 
might do better if 
he pulled up 
stakes and went to 
a larger citv. New 
York beckons like 
a fascinating but 
possibly danger- 
ous siren. 

To go or not to 
vo is a question on 


given | 
were | 


which no one is 
competent to give 
advice to another. On the side of the pros 
there is the likelihood that personal con- 


MARGERY SWETT 


tact with editors will increase the writer’s 


knowledge of markets and make his mind 
teem with ideas for articles. On the side of 
the cons there is the question of higher 
rentals, the noise, heat, overcrowding and 
possible loneliness of city life. After de- 


_ciding for seven years not to go I suddenly 


went—casually, almost accidentally. 

I am learning enough to make the trip 
worth while, though I doubt if I will stay 
more than two, three or five years. The 
more successful I am, the shorter time [ 
will stay, for my idea is to learn the field and 
opportunities here so well that I will event- 
ually be able to live where I choose, and 
carry on my business as well through the 
mails. 

In the meantime, since I shall soon for- 
get the experiences of these first few months, 
and since most young writers are chiefly 
interested in the immediate problem of 
“breaking in,” I record my findings now— 
both for those who intend coming, and for 
those who prefer to learn by another’s ex- 
perience. 

Most to be emphasized is the advantage of 
hot coming to New York prematurely. I 


had heard much about the inaccessibility of 
editors, and I remembered days of dreary 
tramping from office to office in Chicago, 
and my discouraging receptions. Often the 
lack of interest shown amounted to rude- 
ness. Consequently I did not expect to get 
interviews with New York editors (I knew 
how beseiged by applicants they must be) 
except as a result of patient persistency and 
ingenuous campaigns to interest them with 
contributions and letters. 

To my surprise, I had little difficulty in 
seeing editors. They were more than cour- 
teous; they were kind and helpful. 


What had happened was this: when I had 
so unsuccessfully beseiged the newspaper of- 
fices of my native city, I settled back re- 
signedly in what jobs I could get, usually 
on small or new publications. These gave 
me a livelihood, some insight into editors’ 
psychology, knowledge of the mechanical 
problems of magazine making, and consid- 
erable practice in writing. What they had 
not given me was a wide enough outlet for 
intellectual and creative energy, so on the 
side I turned to the pursuit of literature— | 
poetry, editorials, reviews, general articles, 
ete., and though the great mass was unsal- 
able, one by one, and at long intervals, some 
of the manuscripts slipped into print. 

So gradually did I break into the maga- 
zines that I was hardly aware it had hap- 
pened until I discovered at how many pub- 
lications an “open sesame” was to confide 
to the girl at the switchboard that I was 
one of the contributors. 


ANYONE with the ability to place his 

work can pave the way to a start in 
New York much more quickly than I did. 
In so doing he can also get the necessary 
funds. Until he has done this—contributed 
to a half dozen or more New York publi- 
cations—he had better stay home. Experi- 


ence of scores of promising college seniors 
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who are sent by vocational bureaus to hunt 
journalistic jobs during their Easter vaca- 
tions is proof that the field is too crowded 
for the man or woman who has as yet 
nothing tangible to offer. 

editorial experience is not sufficient, for 
jobs are very scarce, and the managing edi- 
tor usually says at once that he has not a 
vacancy on his staff; but he is nearly always 
interested in getting good material for his 
magazine. The chances are that he fills va- 
cancies with people whose work he knows. 
One editor, who was speaking both for a 
magazine and a book publishing house, con- 
fessed to me that if he did not know an 
applicant’s work he would have a prejudice 
against experience and prefer to hire some- 
one just out of college because he or she 
would not have accumulated the prejudices 
of other publishing houses. 

He added that there were positions if one 
waited long enough, but that it was neces- 
sary to support oneself by free-lance work 
in the meanwhile. He was also doubtful if 
one could make enough at free-lance work 
to live on unless one had some sort of 
small job. It seemed a vicious circle of 
needing free-lance work while waiting for 
a position and needing a position while hunt- 
ing for free-lance work. The moral seems 
to be that it is necessary to have a bank ac- 
count or a non-journalistic vocation to fall 
back on. 

There is a bureau of part-time work here 
for women, and editors of magazines say 
they sometimes use it. The positions it fills 
are largely for typing and clerical work and 
are not well paid. In fact, the better-paid 
jobs usually are not handled by vocational 
bureaus. A writer may do much better for 
himself-—especially if he can write advertis- 
ing copy. This is not the fault of the 
bureaus, but the fact that employers who 
offer exceptional salaries seldom have to re- 
sort to them. 


T MAY be well to digress here into finan- 
cial aspects. 
Mechanical work on New York publica- 
tions is either done by specialists or is poorly 
paid. Do not expect a little experience in 


proofreading and makeup to get you a good 
livelihood. Judging by the advertisements, 
wages do not seem to be higher in New 
York than in the cities of the Middle West. 
Eighteen dollars is the most frequent figure 
offered in ads for experienced stenographers 
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and bookkeepers. The prevailing wage for 
the higher type is around $25 ; $30 is thought 
high. On the other hand, the high cost of 
living in New York has been somewhat ex- 


aggerated. Food is no more expensive than | 
in Chicago; it is possible to get clothing _ 
extremely cheaply ; rents of single rooms and — 


studios are about the same or a little higher. 
Iexperiments have been made in the build- 


ing of model tenements that give to those) 
lucky enough to get in them unusually attrac- 
Rents 


tive accommodations for the price. 


are perhaps a little cheaper during the sum-| 
mer, and attractive quarters are easier to” 
find; on the other hand, the acceleration of © 


the publishing business is in the fall. A 
good time to start out in New York might 


be in August, to get settled and acquainted | 
with the magazines before the rush sea-| 
son, and stay on till November. The stores | 
begin putting out more ads about the fif-) 
teenth of August—and there are more books | 


to be reviewed at this time than earlier. 
An able writer would probably find a com- 


bination of special articles and advertising [ 
the best arrangement as far as money goes, f 


and book reviews the easiest thing to pick 
up if one’s talent has an intellectual quality. 
However, even a routine job in a magazine 
may be advisable because of its educational 
stimulation and the contacts it offers. 

Speaking of contacts, most young writers 
do not sufficiently take into account the ex- 
tent to which editors rotate from publication 
to publication. Never “speak your mind’ 
or “hold up” a magazine when it fails to 
publish an article it has ordered. You may 
think you will never deal with that publica- 
tion again—and you may not—but you wil 
have to deal with the same editors on a hali 
dozen more publications, and these may have 
better policies or finances than the one with 
which you quarreled. 

One editor said, “It is usually possible to 
make a magazine pay for one article tt 
doesn’t publish, but it is bad policy—for 
editors remember and in the course of time 
you close too many markets. Another thing: 
writers who “query” on an article and re: 
ceive an encouraging reply often mistake this 
for an order. The editor cannot promis 
to accept the article until he sees it. Tod 
much depends on the way it is done. A def- 
inite assignment—when the editor has the 
idea and sends you out to cover it, is att 
other matter. He doesn’t send you unles 
he knows your work, and he wants the at 
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ticle badly enough to print it unless you 
have missed the point or written poorly. 

There is no doubt that editors are more 
expansive when talking and give you more 
ideas than in their correspondence. but they 
prefer to have you send them your ideas in 
letter form. One asked me to send him a 
letter merely so that he would have my ad- 
dress for his files. If I were to tell it to 
him, or write it on a slip of paper, he felt 
sure he would lose it—but a secretary would 
take care of the letter. One editor invited 
me to send in ideas for articles as frequently 
as I wanted, listing from two to ten in a 
letter. 

The way to break into the Sunday supple- 
ments 1s to mail in an idea for a feature so 
that it will be received the day the editor 
is planning the new magazine. With the 
Times, this is Friday. Several literary edi- 
tors asked me to watch book announcements 
and send in lists of books I would be willing 
to review. 

Anyone could follow this suggestion 1f 
the editor knows his work. \ sample review 
might be enclosed when the editor does not. 

Book reviews are paid for in New York, 
though not highly, and payment usually is 
prompt. A person who reads the current 
books anyhow will find. it a remunerative 
sideline. It is necessary, of course, that the 
literary editor shall have confidence in your 


 judgment—usually the magazines that have 


printed a writer’s longer articles are willing 
to give him a try at book reviews. The 
field is thus almost definitely limited to 
contributors to the literary magazines or 
book pages of newspapers in New York. 


OF COURSE no one wants to confine 
himself to magazines which have al- 
ready accepted his work. but these are con- 
venient places at which to inquire about 
other magazines. Sometimes a friendly edi- 
tor volunteers useful information or gives 
permission to use his name as a reference. 
A device accessible to reviewers is to look 
over their reviews and see if any of the 
authors commented on have a staff position 
m the city. The review has already served 
as an introduction. However. it is a mistake, 
as well as a dishonorable thing, to review 
a book favorably with the idea of return 
favors. The literary log-roller is eventually 
found out and distrusted. _ 
In conclusion: A visit to New York, or 


4 permanent location there, had best. be 
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attempted after one has gained experience 
and training elsewhere and has paved the 
way by contributing to a few New York 
periodicals, and late August is the most pro- 
pitious time to break in. There is an ad- 
vantage in staying long enough to follow 
up interviews with articles rather promptly, 
which means staying longer going 
through the list of publications in one’s field 
slowly. This necessitates a capital of from 
$100 to $300 unless one is lucky enough to 
find work quickly or to sell free-lance ar- 
ticles quickly to magazines that pay on ac- 
ceptance, and it is well not to be too optimis- 
tic about this. .\ certain writer now doing 
well made three attempts to locate himself 
in New York before he succeeded, and in 
one of these attempts he had no lodging 
house expenses—nor much in the way of a 
lodging house either. 

As for the rest—New York is a free-lane- 
er’s paradise, with magazines everywhere 
and an enormous number of possible mar- 
kets both for work and personal service. 
But there are better places in which to live. 
As someone has said, New York is the 
great financial center and if you have any- 
thing to sell, and are chiefly engrossed in 
selling it, you will come to New York to 
do so and will be willing to overlook the 
city’s disadvantages. These are the choice 
of living in the heart of the city or using 
very congested, though rapid, cheap, and 
convenient, transportation ; the heat in sum- 
mer, and the filthy side streets in winter; 
poor housing conditions in the less expensive 
districts, and a dearth of inexpensive ath- 
letic facilities. Westerners sampling the 
“Bohemian” or art quarters often complain 
that the continual discussion of matters re- 
lating to sex, while not at all shocking, is 
decidedly boring. 

Qn the other hand, educational opportuni- 
ties are excellent—theaters, concerts and art 
galleries incomparable, even out of season. 
Greenwich village is apt to disappoint the 
newcomer, as the more interesting and cre- 
ative workers are the hardest to know; the 
commercialized side is the most in evidence. 
There is some danger anywhere in the city, 
and to some extent in other cities, of a 
writer frequenting literary gatherings and 
talking about writing instead of writing. On 
the other hand, particularly if he fails to 
get well acquainted, he can find twenty-four 
hours of solitude a day, and feel like a grain 
of sand lost in the ocean—a soul in infinity. 
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Transmuting Experience Into Fiction 


BY WILLARD E. 


HAWKINS 


(This series began in the October, 1925, issue.) 


If first requirement of fiction is that 
it shall be convincing. If the author 
undertakes to describe a man of cour- 

age, he must do it in such a way that the man 
shall seem real. The sentiments of a young 
woman in love must be so portrayed that 
they strike answering chords in the hearts 
of those who know love. The introduction 
of a degenerate, a sot, a murderer, or a 
grave-robber carries with it the responsibil- 
ity of presenting the characters as they are, 
or would be, in real life. And the author, 
in the very nature of things, cannot fulfill 
his responsibility without knowing, from 
first-hand experience, the workings of his 
characters’ minds. 

Does this mean that the author must ex- 
perience the emotions of a murderer before 
he can write of them convincingly?  Prac- 
tically, yes. Literally——well, let us consider. 

Surely, Shakespeare, with his vast range 
of characters, from those of high ideals to 
those of deepest infamy, did not live in ac- 
tuality through every mental, moral and 
emotional phase that he depicted. Balzac 

ras not required to die a slow death from 
tuberculosis in order to produce “The Magic 
Skin.” The graphic portrayal of the emo- 
tions that attended Bill Sikes after his mur- 
der of Nancy does not imply that Dickens 
had committed such a crime. 

Carry the experience requirement too far, 
and we can imagine a new form of editorial 
rejection slip, reading somewhat as follows: 
“Your story contains such a vivid portrayal 
of the emotions of a criminal that we are 
compelled to turn the manuscript over to the 
district-attorney of your locality as evidence, 
ipso facto, of your own guilt. Trusting that 
we may see more of your work, Sincerely, 
etc.” 

And yet we are balked on the other hand 
by the logical assertion that it is impossible 
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to write convincingly of emotions we have | 
never experienced. 

The answer is twofold. Our stories must 
have the substantial foundation of experi- 
ence, but the experience may be elaborated, 
multiplied, and manipulated by imagination. 

Just as the scientist, given a few bones 
from the skeleton 
animal, is able to reconstruct the creature 
and to clothe it in flesh, so the imaginative 
writer, given a suggestion of the sensation 
he wishes to portray, may elaborate it into 
a vivid and realistic account. 

He does not need to be a housebreaker in 
order to know the housebreaker’s mental 
reactions. At some period in his life—per- 
haps when, as a child, he was tempted by an 
unguarded cooky-jar—he yielded to an over- 


of some antediluvian 


mastering impulse and took a forbidden’) 


something by stealth. His imagination 
seizes upon this incident, substitutes a vault 
full of jewels for the cooky-jar, the lure of 
wealth for the cravings of appetite, and 
readers are gripped by his realism. 

Or, suppose he wishes to portray the ca- 
reer of a murderer. He has, no doubt. 
known what it is to be angry—so angry. 
perhaps, that he doubled his fists and struck, 
or wanted to strike, a vindictive blow. The 
incident is probably one of many; it may 
date back to his childhood ; but it has given 
him an insight into the heart of a murderer. 
Intensified, it would have resulted in a trag- 
edy; for the impulse to strike is identical. 
save in magnitude, with the impulse to kill. 

And then, either in connection with this 
impulse or at other times, the same writer 
has felt remorse—remorse over a_ harsh 
word spoken, over a duty neglected, over 
an injury inflicted. It is the same emotion, 
but less intense, that he would feel if he 
had taken a life. Combining these recollec- 
tions and magnifying them as may be nec- 
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essary, he does not merely surmise how a 
murderer feels—he knows. If his powers 
of expression are equal to the task, he can 
portray these sensations so that others will 
be moved by them. 

This applies to whatever emotion or type 
of character the author wishes to portray. 
The mental effort which nerves you to cross 
a busy thoroughfare—imagine it magnified 
a thousand times, and you know the sensa- 
tions of a soldier going “over the top.” Im- 
agine that your desire for admiration from 
the opposite sex is much intensified, and that 
the lid of self-respect has been removed, and 
you have the heart of a flirt or “masher” 
revealed. Imagine that vour unsatisfied 
longing for steak at a dollar a pound, or for 
cantaloupe at thirty-five cents a “cant,” is 
for a ten-cent plate of beans, and you know 
the sensations of being “broke.” 

So it is, after all, unnecessary to indulge 
in vice or dissipation, in order to write 
convincingly of vicious characters. Unnec- 
essary, that is, if we have the requisite im- 
aginative power. Every imagination has its 
limits. Having been very hungry upon ocea- 
sions, | can imagine how it feels to die of 
starvation ; but it is difficult for me to realize 
the sensations of—say. a chicken hatching 
from an egg. The carefully nurtured young 
woman who attempts to write a story por- 
traying the evils of drunkenness is likely 
to fail, no matter how good her intentions. 
Her narrative will be convincing only to 
others who, like herself, have never known 
the—shall we sav jovs or horrors ?—of in- 
toxication, 


BSERVATION of others may, it is 

true, greatly assist in extending the 
scope Of Our personal experiences. For ex- 
ample, take the young woman who has never 
heen intoxicated. She has observed others 
while they were in that condition, and her 
reasoning may be: drunken man acts 
somewhat like a person who is ill. [ have 
been ill; therefore I know how it feels to 
he under the influence of liquor.” 

She will be partly right and partly wrong, 
and without some experience to guide her 
selection, she will not know which part is 
right and which wrong. Reasoning from 
observation, without the basis of at least 
some actual experience, is a process full of 
pitfalls. 

One fact, at any rate, stands out as indis- 
putable. The more vivid our imagination— 
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in other words, our power of transmuting a 
minor sensation into a great one, or of com- 
bining fragmentary emotions into a com- 
posite feeling—the better are we equipped 
for fiction. Experience helps, it is true; but 
the writer of stay-at-home proclivities need 
never find himself handicapped for ma- 
terial, if his imagination is of sufficient cali- 
ber. As the occasion arises he will trans- 
mute his own commonplace defense of his 
chicken coop into the daring of St. George: 
his “calf-love” sentiments into a “grand pas- 
sion”; his occasional impulse to meddle in 
other people’s affairs into the zeal of a re- 
former ; his pleasure at handling money into 
the greed of a miser; his moment of dis- 
couragement into the despair of a suicide. 

The believer in reincarnation may feel 
that some of the power that lies within a 
writer to imagine emotions out of range of 
immediate experience, is the result of hav- 
ing experienced those same emotions in 
many former lives. A writer of Shakes- 
perean caliber, in light of this theory would 
be an “old soul” not only highly evolved, but 
with a background of experience far beyond 
the ordinary. 

One great thing that the student can do 
when his characters seem to be mere pup- 
pets, when the words they speak and_ the 
acts they perform seem forced and lifeless, 
is to ask himself: “Am [ merely putting 
words into their mouths—forcing them to go 
through appropriate movements—or am I 
living through them—injecting my own life 
and thought into my creations ?” 

For in this sense, at least, the creator of 
fiction should Jive through the actual experi- 
ences of those he is portraying. He must 
not merely see his characters in action—he 
must be each and every one of them, either 
in turn or simultaneously. This means not 
only the admirable characters but the evil 
characters as well. When the time comes 
to present a scene in which a depraved crim- 
inal appears, the author must not merely put 
the words into his mouth, he must identify 
himself with that criminal, see things 
through his eyes—be actuated by his de- 
sires and his distorted views of life. 


HE difference between a character han- 
dled from the “outside” and one 
handled from the “inside,” as it were. is 
the difference between a counterfeit and a 
real dollar. They may look alike, but only 
one will “ring true.” While we may guess 
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what a character will say in given circum- 
stances by looking at him, we may know 
only by assuming his personality. 

Keven when a number of characters are 
being handled within a single scene, the true 
creative artist instinctively feels this identity 
with his characters. [fis mental faculties 
are divided, as it were, into parts. While 
one segment of his mind is filled with the 
chivalrous sentiments of the hero, another 
must be filled with envy toward him; still 
another may be plotting to poison the mind 
of the heroine, while the segment represent- 
ing her is offering a silent prayer. 

The power to effect such division of the 
mental faculties necessarily implies a type 
of mind peculiar to the creative writer. To 
experience the emotions of even one imagin- 
ary character is more difficult than many 
realize; and the difficulties are multiplied 
when every character that appears in a story 
must be similarly dealt with. 

If this feat is accomplished at all it must 
be accomplished instinctively. The more we 
think about it, the more impossible the task 


x 


appears, like that of the centipede that was 
happy until someone asked which leg came 
after which; whereupon it “lay distracted j in 
the ditch, considering how to run.’ 

Every one, it is safe to say, carries in his 
breast experience-material sufficient to serve 


as the basis for every emotion chronicled — 
But it is only in the mind | 


by Shakespeare. 
of an imaginative giant that ‘the pangs of 

‘alousy which in some form and degree all 
of us have experienced are transmuted into 
such studies as “Othello,” or that the univer- 
sal passion is glorified into a romance of 
the “Romeo and Juliet” caliber. 

The fiction writer should ive, generously, 
freely, broadly; but two-thirds of his living 


may safely be done in the actual process of | 


creative narration. If he does not possess 
sufficient imagination to transmute the or- 
dinary experiences gathered in his daily life 
into the more intense development of his fic- 
tional creations, he lacks the essential gift of 
a fiction writer, and a broader experience 
will not greatly assist in overcoming this 
lack. 


Why I Haven't Succeeded 


are overflowing with “Success” 
stories. Square-jawed individuals “tell the 
world” in earnest voices how they make good, and 
why. And they did make good—they admit it! 

This voice in the wilderness is raised to explain 
why I haven't made good. 

Tt wasn’t because I can't write—some. It's 
only fair to give the devil his due. IT haze sold 
stories (rarely) and quite a lot of poems. 

Getting to the first reason for my failure: T 
don’t keep a notebook. A dozen times a day, 
when reading a newspaper or listening to a con- 
versation. I get an idea for a story. But I don’t 
write it down—too much bother; and so I lose the 
darn thing. Thus I lose twice as much plot ma- 
terial as I retain; this is costly. 

When it comes to getting right down to busi- 
ness hammering the old typewriter. I would 
rather read what some other fellow has written 
—and relax. I hate to do the work. I contem- 
plate the vast number of tomorrows, and decide 
tomake use of some of them. 

This leads to the third reason: Since I haven't 
done a large number of stories, I lack the tech- 
nical skill to turn out a really finished job. No 
matter how well your ideas flow onto paper, you 
must write and write and write in order to be- 
come a skillful writer. If you learn to drive a 


car today and get a certificate to that effect, vou 
may consider yourself a driver—but will your 
rich, nervous old-maid aunt ride with you? Not 
much ! 

If it was an airplane, she might be even more 


particular. But how can anyone expect to soar 
to the heights of literary achievement without 
actually taking many practice flights? That's 
where I fall down—I haven't done enough stories. 

Then, too. I do them hastily. I dash through 
them. Then they are definitely finished. Even I 
once-over and let them go. This is not condu- 
cive to a finished product—until the editor sees 
them. Then they are definitely finished Even | 
can see the defects after they have come back a 
few times. I should let them grow cold, examine 
them with the cold, critical eye of a dead fish 
(or an editor) and then rebuild them: but | 
don't. 

When it comes to selling, T ought to keep an 
up-to-date market list, study the magazines, read 
the writers’ publications, and keep a card index. 
No doubt I send a good deal of material to houses 
that have no use for that sort of story. The prev- 
alence of rejection slips confirms this. 

And lastly—as we are always sorry to hear the 
ministers say—I am too easily discouraged. When 
a story has come back several times I say, “Oh 
shucks, another dud!” and I bury it in a cemetery 
file I keep for that purpose. I imagine there is 
considerable vitality in that cemetery file, but the 
ebidence is against it, and I let sleeping ghosts lie. 

This confession (laying my soul bare, as it 
were) may help some other poor devil to see the 
error of his ways in the mirror of my iniquit’es. 
If so, I shall feel amply repaid, provided, of 
course, that the editor doesn’t overlook my check. 

—Sherman Ripley. 
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Writing for the Farm Press 


BY CHARLES ELKINS ROGERS 


Professor of Industrial Journalism, Kansas State Agricultural College. Manhattan, Kans. 


THE farm press 
today has two 
characteris- 
tics which it has 
developed since 
the war. One of 
these is its empha- 
sis upon farming 
as a business and 
the other is its 
stress upon farm- 
ing as a life. Of 
the two, the first 
is the more em- 
phasized. 

American agri- 
cultural history explains the transition. Up 
to the beginning of the present century, 
Europe was dependent upon the American 
farmer for its food supply. There were 
ample markets in Europe for all the food- 
stuffs and raw material that could be pro- 
duced in America. Agricultural lands in 
other parts of the world were being de- 
veloped but Europe still relied upon the 
new world. 

There was a steady diminution of this 
demand from 1900 to the outbreak of the 
war in 1914, but the American farmer was 
adjusting his farming operations to mect 
the change by diversifying his agriculture 
to meet the new requirements of his mar- 
kets. 

Then came the war period when Europe 
turned exclusively to America for food for 
its armies. Other lands that had before the 
war begun to become serious competitors 
of the American farmer were now too far 
from the battle front to risk the hazards of 
the sea. America was near at hand. The 
Allies were willing to pay well, and the 
American farmer found it profitable to re- 
turn to his old system of farming, which 
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meant producing bread and meat in huge 
quantities for the soldiers. This developed 
into a sort of patriotic duty after our own 
country became involved in the conflict. 

During all these years stress had been 
placed upon production. There was no mar- 
keting problem, or if there was one it was 
secondary to production. ‘The farm press 
emphasized production, paid little attention 
to marketing. 

During this period there had been going 
on a slow evolutionary process in the shift- 
ing of population from country to city as 
the United States adjusted itself to its new 
industrial status. Formerly an agricultural 
nation, it awoke to the fact about the time 
the twentieth century dawned, that it had 
become a nation of factories. A few re- 
formers noted with some alarm that the 
rural population was diminishing and organ- 
ized “back to the farm movements.” But 
the farm press wisely paid little attention 
to these movements, which were mostly stim- 
ulated by city reformers. 

A thing happened in 1920, however, 
which caused farm paper editors to shift 
their attention to the business side of farm- 
ing and at the same time, somewhat para- 
doxically, to give more attention to the de- 
sirability not only of thinking of farming 
as a business but of considering the occupa- 
tion as a life. The thing that happened 
was the break in the price of agricultural 
products. The year 1920 was the beginning 
of the agricultural deflation period which 
continued four years. bringing with it great 
distress to farmers and their families. 

Farming conditions improved in 1924 and - 
some economists believe the deflation has 
spent itself and that the cycle has now start- 
ed again upon an inflation curve. 

The cause of the break in prices was evi- 
dent enough. There was an over-production 
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ot American agricultural products. The old 
markets broke down just as soon as [urope 
was able to make its after-war adjustments. 
The far-away markets could offer food and 
raw materials in abundance to [European 
buyers. The peasants of the continent re- 
turned from the war and took their places 
in the old economy which they had left when 
they joined the colors in 1914. 

With his old reliable markets gone and 
his gross production greatly in excess of 
demand, the American farmer had to choose 
between two alternatives. He must either 
go out of business or adjust supply to de- 
mand. If he went out of business, Ameri- 
can agriculture would be destroyed. It 
he adjusted supply to demand he must be- 
come a business man as well as a producer. 
Thousands of farmers left the country and 
moved to ‘the city to engage in such occu- 
pations as the industries afforded. But those 
who stuck to their jobs did so largely be- 
cause they did not wish to give up a life 
which they loved. 

The farm press made its adjustments of 
policy to meet the demands of its readers. 
Agricultural writers saw that the farmers’ 
chief interests were his business and his 
home. 

With the rather rapid change in the farm- 
er’s attitude toward his job came certain 
attributes which had already become tradi- 
tional with the city man whose business 
methods the farmer had now accepted. 
There was less of the old-fashioned leisure- 
liness, more of the bustle and hurry, about 
this modern agricultural producer. Like the 
city newspaper reader, he developed a taste 
for conciseness and brevity in his reading 
inatter. 

Pages in the farm press which formerly 
had contained solid matter running over into 
the back of the book now made room for 
pictures and carried the message in the 
journalistic style of the city press. Feature 
pages were even made to yield their space 
to two, three, four short snappy articles in 
the newspaper manner. 

Like the farmer who was borrowing his 
city brother’s ways of transacting business, 
the farm paper editor took a leaf from the 
book of the city newspaper editor. Where 
the farm press had formerly had a tendency 
toward dogmatism it now assumes a more 
impersonal, detached attitude. The editor 
seemed to say to the farmer, ‘“Now, this is 
your book. We shall depend upon you to 


fill it.’ Accordingly stories about farmers. 
by farmers, by staff members, or by anony- 
mous writers, began to appear in greater 
number. 

But in spite of all that the farmer and 
the farm press has borrowed from the city, 
both he and the farm paper editor remain 
rural-minded. So the writer of agricultural 
copy must be rural-minded. There is noth- 
ing esoteric about being rural-minded. Any- 
body who understands the farmer’s point of 
view and who is sympathetic toward the 
farmer and his family has practically all 
that is implied in the phrase. <A_ rural- 
minded person, for instance, knows _ bet- 
ter than to play a story from the high-cost- 
of-living angle. “High cost of living” is a 
city phrase which farmers believe has been 
used to do farming an injustice. The writer 
who is rural-minded would hesitate to ac- 
claim the virtues of oleomargarine, since 
such a large section of the rural population 
has been enabled to tide over the depression 
thanks to the prices which well-paid city 
industrial workers have been willing to pay 
for dairy products. He would see little news 
value in back-yard farming, since the real 
farmer looks with suspicion, or at least with 
a mixture of amusement and contempt, upon 
the so-called city farmer. 

There is a considerable market for agri- 
cultural material, a better market today than 
there has been for several years past. And 
this market is open to the average rural- 
minded writer. The farm press, as a mat- 
ter of fact, is dependent upon correspond- 
ents and free-lance writers for the bulk of 
its copy. Few of the agricultural publica- 
tions are sufficiently manned to supply their 
editorial needs through their own editorial 
staffs. Their subject-matter is diverse and 
scattered. Even with large staffs, the farm 
papers cannot cover the field as do their 
metropolitan contemporaries. There are no 
“runs” where reporters may gather the 
news, no press associations, no syndicates 
to serve farm papers. The work of writers 
who have a suitable farm story to tell al- 
ways is welcomed in the offices of American 
farm publications. 


NLY a few of the farm papers offer 
enough compensation to attract profes- 
sional writers. But the amateur, who is 
more interested in breaking into print than 
he is in material reward, will find the farm 
press a ready market, the agricultural edi- 
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tors kindly advisers and encouraging friends. 
Most of the papers pay a little for con- 
tributions. Some of them pay handsomely. 
The rates range all the way from less than 
a cent a word to as much as eight cents a 
word. A prominent farm leader received 
$600 for two articles he wrote for a national 
farm magazine last spring. This particular 
magazine usually pays $150 or upward for a 
2500-word article. But it has a tendency 
to go after big names, so there is not much 
opportunity for the beginner. 

Four farm publications that pay well for 
articles are The Country Gentleman, Farm 
and Fireside, The:-Farm Journal, and Cap- 
per’s Farmer. The Country Gentleman and 
Farm and Fireside make special arrange- 
ments for much of their material, so the 
chances of selling to them are limited. The 
other two publications named depend upon 
free-lance writers for most of the material 
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which appears in their pages. The Farm 
Journal and Capper’s Farmer pay as well as 
the best metropolitan newspapers, and The 
Country Gentleman and Farm and Fireside 
rates are on a par with the general maga- 
zines. Furthermore, they pay promptly or 
return promptly material which is not avail- 
able. 

A second, much larger, group consists of 
publications whose rates of payment are 
about the same as those of the average met- 
ropolitan newspapers. Publications in this 
group are prompt in handling material of- 
fered them but they usually pay following 
publication. A partial list of publications in 
this group includes Successful Farming, 
HWallace’s Farmer, Farm and Ranch, The 
Weekly Kansas City Star, The St. Louis 
Tewice-A-WVeek Globe Democrat, Breeder’s 
Gasctte, most of the specialized or technical 
publications, and the farm newspapers. 


(The Handy Market List of Agricultural Journals on next page is a supplementary 
portion of this article.) 


A Real Opportunity 


To Secure at a Bargain 


A Complete File of THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 


for the years 1922, 1923, 1924 and 1925 


These issues contain a wealth of informative and in- 


spirational material—the best work of leading writers and editors who have important things 


to say about writing. 
uary, 1926, issue. 


A partial list of contents for the four vears was published in the Jan- 
A copy will be sent on request. 


In moving our magazine offices to another part of the building, to accommodate enlarge- 
ment of the printing plant, it was found that we have on hand an unnecessary supply of 


back copies of the magazine, from January, 1922, to the present date. 


Rather than throw 


these away, we decided to place them on sale at a bargain price which will enable writers 


who desire complete files to obtain them at nominal cost. 


copies will be sold at the rate of 


While they last, these back 


Twelve Copies (one year’s issues) at $1.00 
Sent postpaid to any address 
COMBINATION WITH ADVANCE SUBSCRIPTON—With advance subscription or- 


ders at $2.00 a year (Canadian $2.25; foreign $2.50) we will send any or all of the above 
years’ back copies loose or in bound volumes, at the prices above quoted less 10 per cent. 


COMBINATION WITH BOOK ORDERS—With an order for any book handled by 
Tue Avutnor & Journattst, 10 per cent discount from above prices will be allowed on back 


copies. 


The Number of Sets Available Is Limited—Order Yours At Once 


If copies included in the order are exhausted, earlier copies, immediately preceding the 
years specified, will be substituted to complete the order, or advance subscription credit will 


he given if buyer so specifies. 


THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 


1839 Champa Street 


Denver, Colorado 
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A HANDY MARKET LIST OF 


Farm and Agricultural Journals 
COMPILED BY PROF, CHARLES ELKINS ROGERS 


Ye 


The list of agricultural publications which follows includes all those that pay 
and a few that do not pay for contributions. 7 


The writer who makes use of this list 


should always accompany his material with a note stating whether or not pay ts 
expected. Each statement of editorial requirements was furnished by a member of 
the editorial staff who is charged with the duty of carrying out his paper's editorial 
policy. In a few instances, in which no reply was received to the questionnaire 
submitted, brief statements of the known policy or requirements of the publication 


have been supplied. 


American Agriculturist, 401 Fourth Avenue, New 
York, FE. R. Eastman, editor. “We do not use 
fiction or poetry and we are somewhat swamped 
with other material at the present time. However, 
that which is short, pertains to our territory, and 
is written from experience and filled with human 
interest is given very careful consideration.” 


Bee Journal, Hamilton, Ill, G. H. 
“Material must deal with practical 


American 
Cale, editor. 
beekeeping, not routine but new. 


American Farming, 537 Dearborn Street, Chi- 
cago, Paul Stephens, editor. “American Farming 
appeals to general farmers, particularly to those 
who are interested in the work of farm bureaus. 
It maintains a department for the interchange of 
ideas among county agents, home demonstration 
agents, and boys’ and girls’ club leaders at work 
in all states of the union. We prefer straight 
agricultural matter—pay very little attention to the 
unusual and to freaks. We want matter of some 
real constructive value to our readers. However, 
we like articles with personal interest and a bit 
of news. One thousand words is the limit, pre- 
ferably less. An interesting story can sometimes 
be written about a seemingly dull table of statistics. 
Women’s material is used—helpful household hints, 
stories about what other women are doing under 
actual farm conditions.” 


American Fruit Grower Magazine, Chicago, “ap- 
peals chiefly to the man who is growing orchard 
fruits on a commercial scale. We prefer informa- 
tive stories of successiul commercial orchards or 
relating to the management of orchards, the mar- 
keting of commercial crops, and the utilization 
of by-products. For women we want short-stories 
having to do with modern labor-saving equipment. 
We use many articles dealing with trucks, tractors, 
etc., that are of interest to commercial fruit men. 
Photographs are desired whenever possible.” 


American Poultry Advocate, Syracuse, N. Y., 
W. H. Baigrie, managing editor, “We endeavor 
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to supply practical information on all subjects 
pertaining to the poultry business and the success- 
ful rearing and marketing of poultry. We are 
especially interested in articles telling about men 
and women who have made a success in raising 
poultry—what they did before getting in the poul- 
try business, the obstacles overcome, and how suc- 
cess was finally attained. We like photographs 
with stories of this kind.” 


American Swineherd, Chicago, James W. Bell, 
president. “We prefer matter that is instructive 
on feeding, handling, managing, and caring for 
swine from before pighood until fully matured. 
We are anxious for matter that has been the basis 
of practical success. Informative matter is desired 
and when it can be made entertaining we prefer 
enough of it to furnish sauce for the balance.” 


American Thresherman, Madison, Wis., Mark 
G. Troxell, managing editor. “Our appeal is to 
operators of grain threshers, portable sawmills, 
hullers, silo fillers, road graders and other power 
farm machinery, and to grain growers. We en- 
deavor to give accurate information on applying 
power to farm tasks, and to inspire increased 
interest among readers in their work. Our pub- 
lication is recognized by threshermen and sawyers 
as their only national publication, being at present 
the only magazine in the world devoted to thresh- 
ing. Twenty-seven years old, it is the clearing- 
house for current news of twenty state organiza- 
tions of threshermen.” 

Ayrshire Digest, Brandon, Vermont, C. L. Bur- 
lingham, editor. “We endeavor to set forth ac- 
curately the qualities of the Ayrshire breed and 
its progress in America.” 

Berkshire World, 618 South Sixth Street, 
Springfield, Ill., L. E. Frost, editor. “We specialize 
in Berkshires all the time. We are strictly a breed 
paper.” 

Better Farming, 141 W. Ohio Street, Chicago. 
Agricultural miscellany. 
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Capper Farm Press, 8th and Jackson Streets, 
Topeka, Kans. “Agricultural articles, features, de- 
partmental and home page miscellany.” 


Corn Belt Farmer, Des Moines, Iowa, Paul B. 


“We want articles that show re- 


Talbot, editor. 
Articles should be 


sults of actual farm practice. 


_ informative rather than entertaining. We run a 


farm and home-mechanics section. It is not neces- 


4 sary that pictures accompany material submitted, 
- though we prefer pictures. 


We give more atten- 
tion to corn raising in all its phases than any other 
single subject, except feeding corn most profitably.” 


Country Gentleman, Philadelphia, Loring A. 
Schuler, editor. “The Country Gentleman is in- 
terested in every subject having to do with agri- 
culture or country living. Our feature articles 
must be national or international in their view- 
point, but above all else they must be interesting. 
Sectional stories have a very limited appeal unless 
they contain an element of national significance 
and importance. The strictly technical phases 
of farming are so admirably taken care of by 
the State Colleges and Extension Services that we 
want only short news items along this line. Our 
principal emphasis is on business in farming and 
better living in the country. General articles must 
not exceed 2500 words and payment is on ac- 
ceptance. We are also in the market for short- 
stories having a background of country life. Our 
women's department uses features of special in- 
terest to women and short helping hints for house- 
keepers.” 


Dairy Farmer, Des Moines, Iowa, Chester A. 
Goss, editor. “We use human-interest experience 
stories of individuals who have made a_ success 
from small beginnings, ‘how-to’ stories of the dairy 
farm and farm home, technical discussions of 
dairy-farm problems, news paragraphs, human-in- 
terest and descriptive photographs and drawings. 
Articles must have definite practical value in addi- 
tion to interest. They must be national in appeal. 
The best stories are those that inspire as well as 
instruct, that lead to a greater appreciation of 
country living as well as more efficient methods in 
management and production. The ultimate pur- 
pose of The Dairy Farmer is to make happy farm 
homes. On the farm the business and the home 
are one. If the farm income can be increased, 
it will make more modern conveniences and im- 
provements available. If improved methods of 
production and marketing can be presented to in- 
crease the margin of profit, they have a part in 
making better farm homes. Stories that lead 
to more comfortable, convenient, cheerful homes 
and a more thorough appreciation of how to get 
the most out of life as it is allotted to those who 
read them, fit best The Dairy Farmer’s editorial 
policy.” 


Dairyman’s Journal, East St. Louis, Ill. “Arti- 
cles should deal with general dairying, milk and 
cream production.” 
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Farm and Fireside, 250 Park Avenue, New York, 
George Martin, editor. Offers limited market for 
agricultural miscellany ; occasional short-stories. 


Farm and Ranch, Dallas, Tex. Agricultural 
and livestock articles. 


Farm Mechanics, 1827 Prairie Avenue, Chicago, 
W. A. Radford, editor. Prefers agricultural ar- 
ticles of from 100 to 400 words. 


Farmer's Wife, 61 E. 10th Street, St. Paul, 
Minn., Ada M. Shaw, editor. Articles and de- 
partmental matter for farm women. Short-stories. 


Farm Journal, Washington Square, Philadelphia, 
according to M. G. Kirkpatrick, of its editorial 
staff, appeals to sleeves-rolled-up farmers. “We 
use some feature stories. All must, first of all, be 
informative and instructive. For women readers 
we want time-saving and labor-saving articles— 
conveniences that make farm homes more home- 
like. We run a farm and home-mechanics section. 
Material must be to the point, boiled down, prac- 
tical, cheerful, and instructive. We use a few 
longer articles. We wish to emphasize the im- 
portance of photographs for illustrating all manu-. 
scripts sent to us. The use of illustrations in 
connection with mechanical devices is not abso- 
lutely necessary, but it is certainly desirable.” 


Farm Life, Spencer, Ind., George Weymouth, 
editor. “Only articles of national interest are 
wanted. We endeavor to promote better farm- 
ing, and especially a more cheerful attitude to- 
ward country life. We use cheerful verse and 
short human-interest stories. Literary quality 
is desired. Contributors are inclined to write as 
if their particular story were the only one the 
editor ever had printed or expected to print on 
that subject, whereas the subject runs continuously 
in most cases. Each department might be likened 
to an endless film. A lot of scenes have just been 
shown—many others are just coming. Only ‘flashes’ 
and ‘close-ups’ and seasonal detail and suggestion 
are usually available. Make it readable.” 


The Farmer, St. Paul, Minn., Berry H. Akers, 
associate editor. “Our departments are in charge 
of experts who edit all material going into these 
departments. We purchase some feature articles 
dealing with agricultural matters of interest to 
Northwestern people, preferably articles two or 
three columns in length with illustrations. All 
material is planned to be informative and must 
be adapted to Northwestern conditions. We are 
also in the market for short fiction stories, par- 
ticularly those woven about farm life.” 


Farmer and Breeder, Sioux Falls, S. D., edited 
by H. A. Bereman. “Our appeal is specifically to 
farmers, stockmen and their families who live in 
South Dakota and adjoining states. We run fea- 
ture and short material. Informative material re- 
céives first consideration above that which is mere- 
ly entertaining, but we insist that articles shall be 
interesting. For the Home Department we want 
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short articles on practical affairs of housekeep- 
ing and home making. Personal experiences are 
preferred. High-class inspirational stuff is also 
desired. We do not run a farm and home-me- 
chanics section. We run much material of this 
sort, however. It is not necessary that pictures 
accompany material, but we can always use good 
illustrations. Material should be true, interesting, 
timely, and important.” 


Farmer's Dispatch, St. Paul, Minn., George M. 
Bates, editor. “We aim to give a comprehensive 
budget of news twice each week, together with 
articles and stories of particular interest to the 
farmer. The paper goes into rural homes where, 
for economy or lack of time, daily papers are not 
read. We believe human-interest stories have a 
greater appeal for the rural reader than any other. 
Feature matter, if not dealing strictly with urban 
subjects, is especially desirable. Practical sugges- 
tions. for labor saving and time saving in the farm- 
house are in the greatest demand among farm 
women and can be of greatest helpfulness. These 
should not be suggestions which would require 
a large outlay of money, but such as women can 
work out themselves, or have their sons do for 
them, at small expense. Our material must be 
practical, written from the farmer’s viewpoint, 
and it ought to be newsy. Farm and home ex- 
perience stories with the emphasis on successful 
methods are desirable.” 


Field Illustrated, 425 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
R. V. Hoffman, editor, is devoted to agriculture 
and stock breeding chiefly from the standpoint 
of those who own country estates. 


Guernsey Breeders’ Journal, Peterboro, N. H., 
C. W. Robinson, editorial writer, outlines its re- 
quirements : “We endeavor to foster and improve 
the breeding and better management of better 
Guernseys. Very little material is purchased. The 
Journal serves largely as a news medium of 
events in connection with the breed, most of 
which is secured by our own staff. Occasional pedi- 
gree and breeding studies are accepted.” 


Hampshire Advocate, 409 Wisconsin Avenue, 
Peoria, Ill., L. T. Bunn, business manager. “The 
object of this paper is to promote the Hampshire 
breed and to give a medium to the Hampshire 
breeders in which to advertise. We desire articles 
which give information to the farmers as to the 
merits of the purebred hog. More and more 
farmers are demanding actual data on the profit 
there is in feeding purebred hogs and any story in 
connection with this idea is what we want. In 
other words, we want stories of actual perform- 
ances of purebred hogs and Hampshire swine in 
particular. We also desire articles in regard to 
raising and handling purebred herds.” 


Holstein-Friesian World, Lacona, N. Y., is 
edited by M. S. Prescott. “Our appeal is to breed- 
ers of Holstein-Friesian cattle, and advanced dairy- 
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men. We prefer informative matter that tells of — 
actual achievement, with methods and reasons and 


plenty of illustrations.” 


apolis, Ind., William L. Stahl, editor. 


cation is addressed to Indiana farmers generally. 


We endeavor to emphasize furtherance and need” 
We specialize in farm. 
bureau organization and cooperative marketing.”| "4 


of farm organization. 


Illustrated Mechanics, 1411 Wyandotte Street, q 


Kansas City, E. A. Weishaar, editor. 
quire each month a large number of photographs 


of new ideas, inventions, new methods of doing a 
things that save time, labor and money on the paren 


farm, or in and about the home. All articles 
should be illustrated or readily lend themselves 
to illustration. Drawings must be neat and photo- 
graphs clear, with strong contrasts. Articles should 
be short and to the point.” 


Towa Farmer, Des Moines, Iowa, Paul B. Talbot, 
editor. “We endeavor to publish articles that are 
informative rather than entertaining. We run the 
following departments: The Family Circle, Plucky 
Lucky Club (for boys and girls), Horse Sense, 
“My Own Brand’ Housewives Exchange, News 
of Corn Growers Organizations, Household, Feed- 
ing, Dairy, Poultry, Alfalfa, Methods of Fertiliza- 
tion, Grain Markets, short-stories and other fic- 
tion. We give special attention to getting cost of 
production plus: a reasonable profit for all farm 
products.” 


Jersey Bulletin, Indianapolis, Ind., R. H. Brown, 
publisher. “We want any news dealing with Jer- 
sey cattle.” 


Kansas Farmer and Mail and Breese, Topeka, 
Kans., Floyd B. Nichols, managing editor. “Short 
material, of interest to farmers, which plays up 
the news and human-interest angles, especially if 
it is On some economic matter, is desired.” 


Michigan Business Farmer, Mount Clemens, 
Mich. Uses general agricultural articles up to 
3000 words and occasional fiction. 


Modern Farming, 722 Union Street, New Or- 
leans, La., has the following editorial requirements: 
“Matter appealing to farmers engaged in crop and 
livestock production. We run one or more feature 
articles in each number, and want all material of 
local value in Louisiana and Mississippi. We 
prefer informative material rather than entertain- 
ing. We use household, home garden, poultry and 
club material and children’s stories. Practical 
farm success-stories, tersely told, appeal to us most 
strongly. The distinctive thing about material 
wanted for our publication is local value in Louis- 
iana and Mississippi farming.” 


The Montana Farmer, Great Falls, Mont., edited 
by Lester Cole. “Our publication serves the farm- 
ers and stockmen of Montana. We prefer prac- 
tical, helpful, informative material rather than 
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ells of entertaining, although we use a small amount of 
ns and. the latter. This applies to our Women’s Depart- 

- ment as well as to other departments. We conduct 
special service departments as tollows: Business 
‘publi. q and Markets, Veterinary, Seeds and Soils, Farm 
erally » and Orchard Pests, Irrigation, Farm Mechanics, 
Legal, Poultry, and Radio. Material should deal 
faves be with actual experiences or accomplishments on the 


- farm or stock ranch or in the farm home.” 


| National Live Stock Producer, 608 S. Dearborn 
- Street, Chicago, J. D. Harper, director of infor- 
' mation. “We endeavor to give information on 
the production and marketing of live stock. We 
emphasize marketing of live stock, and promote co- 
operative marketing.” 


rticles 
selves National Poland China Journal, Kansas City, 
photo- | Mo. “We want short, snappy articles on livestock 
should © on the farm.” 
National Stockman and Farmer, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
‘albot, | E. S. Bayard, editor. “We have no preference 
at are | for feature over other material; in fact, we prefer 
in the | other material. Good material must have both 
ucky | informative and entertaining qualities. Practical 
Sense, | household material is used. We do not want 
News lengthy articles.” 
Feed: Nebraska Farmer, Lincoln, Neb., T. A. Leadley, 
tiliza- 7 editor. “We are not in the market for much ma- 
r fic- Bi terial from writers outside of our own state, ex- 
ost of F cept articles of unusual interest and distinctive 
farm | style. We are gradually departing from the long- 
held theory that farm papers should be filled 
rown, | with strictly farm stuff. Questionnaires filled out 
1 Jer- § by readers show rather conclusively that farmers 
and their families like to read things considerably 
wii apart from farming—well-written fiction stories, 
Short either serial or short stories, as well as human- 
ee interest items and good humor. We shall try to 
ily @ maintain a proper balance between production, 
| management, and marketing and material of the 
kind I have just indicated. Short, snappy articles 
mens, § with illustrations, telling of some farmer's accom- 
1p to & plishments, either in production or otherwise, and 
stories of farm homes and farm women, we are 
tie always glad to get.” 
et, Northwest Pacific Farmer, 229 Exchange Build- 
» and ing, Portland, Ore., Frank Lee, editor. “We want 
ini material that will teach farmers how to increase 
aa their yield at a reduced cost.” 

We Ohio Farmer, 1013 Oregon Avenue, Cleveland, 
teiee Ohio, Walter H. Lloyd, editor. “Our appeal is 
y and to farmers in Ohio and nearby territory of ad- 
ctical states, including all phases of producing 
most © 4" marketing crops and livestock ; anything of in- 
terial terest to women and children and the farm home. 
ouis: | V¢ attempt to provide entertainment and informa- 

tion and a place where our readers may talk over 
their problems; to be a medium through which 
-dited § all agricultural activities of Ohio may be focused. 
farm- §) We maintain the following departments: boys’ and 
prac- girls’ ; home bureau; health; veterinary ; livestock ; 
than & dairy; horticulture; poultry; business and mar- 
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kets; farm engineering; soils and crops; farmers’ 
sermon; farm news; field notes; legislative; edi- 
torials, etc. We try to keep our readers informed 
about economic conditions of agriculture and to 
give them somewhere near a complete picture of 
the economic condition of agriculture and the ag- 
ricultural movement. While we are always glad 
to give careful consideration to manuscripts sub- 
mitted, we buy very little. Our own staff of 
contributors take care of most of our require- 
ments.” 


Pacific Homestead, Salem, Ore., John L. Brady, 
editor. “We endeavor to assist farmers and stock- 
men in producing better crops and better cattle— 
to give expert advice on how to farm and how to 
garden. We specialize in agriculture and stock 
raising. Each issue is a special number. Fifty-two 
topics have been selected of vital interest to our 
subscribers. These are run weekly on the editorial 
page, giving dates on which the subjects will be 
discussed. We also endeavor to help along all 
lines, to help all agriculturists meet their prob- 
lems. We have a Helpful Homestead Hints col- 
umn. We stress the family idea.” 


Park’s Floral Magazine, La Park, Pa. “Floral 
and landscape articles only are desired. Our publi- 
cation is informative, but it need not necessarily 
be unentertaining. Our readers are an intelligent 
class and technical as well as plainly written in- 
structions pertaining to floral culture are especially 
preferred by them. The information furnished 
must be absolutely accurate and, if possible, be 
founded on practical experience, or known to be 
capable of being put into working practice by the 
lay folk.” 


Poultry Herald, St. Paul, Minn., Harold A. 
Nourse, editor. “Articles can cover any poultry 
subject, must be seasonable and should be illus- 
trated with good photos or drawings. We pay 
promptly on acceptance.” 


Poultry Tribune, Mount Morris, Charles 
Webster, associate editor. “Our appeal is to rais- 
ers of poultry generally, both utility and fancy, 
but not so much to the ultra-fancier. We en- 
deavor to encourage and inspire readers to great 
efforts with poultry; also to give practical infor- 
mation on poultry problems—breeding, feeding, 
etc. We maintain the following departments: 
waterfowl, question and answer, household, jokes, 
horticulture for poultrymen, poultry diseases, egg 
laying, contests, back-lotters and juvenile. Our 
appeal is quite general. We publish a colored 
picture each month of some breed of poultry 
with an accompanying article on origin of that 
breed. This is a great educational feature. We 
find that our magazine is growing very popular 
with the farm woman and smaller poultry farm- 
ers because of the practical nature of the material 
which does not ‘go over their heads.’ ” 


Power Farming, Detroit, Mich., is edited by 
Raymond Olney. 


“Our appeal is especially to 
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farmers who are farming with mechanical power 
and who wish to secure first-hand reliable infor- 
mation along this and other agricultural-engineer- 
ing lines. We are particularly interested in secur- 
ing articles based on first-hand interviews with 
farmers who have been successful in the application 
of mechanical power in farming in its various 
phases, including tractors, motor trucks, farm 
lighting plants, electricity, etc. We want stories 
describing practical methods of reducing produc- 
tion costs on the farm through efficient and more 
extensive use of farm equipment.” 


Progressive Farmer, Birmingham, Ala. ‘‘Mate- 
rial for our publication must be timely; it must 
be agriculturally sound, and it must concern things 
of interest to Southern farmers.” 


The Rice Journal, New Orleans, La., Raymond 
J. Martinez, editor. “Our publication appeals to 
rice growers, rice millers, importers, exporters, 
dealers, brokers, wholesale grocers, and to any- 
body engaged in agriculture. We confine our mat- 
ter mostly to rice, but are interested in anything 
appertaining to agriculture. We make no effort 
to entertain, but aim to make our publication in- 
teresting to the industry it serves. We carry a 
cooking page, giving rice recipes, the food value 
of rice compared with other foods, etc. We run 
a Business Farming Department. It is not neces- 
sary that pictures accompany articles submitted, 
but they are, of course, preferred.” 


Sacramento Bee, Sacramento, Calif., publishes 
every Saturday afternoon an agricultural section, 
California Country Life. Harold Ellis, its editor, 
describes its purpose thus: “California Country 
Life is a farm newspaper, and as such publishes 
news of agricultural interest to the farmers of 
Northern California, Western Nevada and South- 
ern Oregon. We hold that the average farmer 
just about breaks even on his year’s work. It 
is the farmer who has “something on the ball,” that 
makes a little extra profit by some unusual prac- 
tice, who is the success. This is the man we 
are looking for and about whom we publish every- 
thing we can get. Anything that is news in agri- 
culture, and that is of interest in our field, we 
publish. Under this broad scope, we use agricul- 
tural extension service material, college of agricul- 
ture articles and other material of the kind, in 
season, holding that it is news. We do not limit 
our news to California agriculture, but publish news 
from any source that may be of interest here. We 
have a department for farm women, and one 
for boys and girls in club work. Illustrations 
are used where it is found necessary to point the 
story, and we always dress our front page with a 
good-sized picture.” 


Southern Agriculturist, Nashville, Tenn., E. E. 
Miller, editor. “Our appeal is to Southern farmers 
and their families. The intensely practical article 
is most favored; then the inspirational article. The 
desire of the paper is to be a practical helper 
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on every farm and in every farm home to whic 
it goes.” 


Successful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa. “Ap. 
peals to farmers and their families in the thirtee, 
North Central states. Especially desires experienc 
articles. Information and inspiration both are de 4 
sirable in articles. material, farm 
home-mechanics material, is desirable. Materia 
must not be too local in interest, and must hay 
as much pep and punch as the subject will permit: 


IVallace’s Farmer, Des Moines, Iowa. Donali 
R. Murphy, of the editorial department, says: “Ow 
appeal is to the conservative type of farmer in 
the corn belt. We cover Iowa, Northern Missouri 
Central Illinois, Eastern Nebraska, and a small pan 
of Northeastern Kansas. We have a preference) 
for feature over other material. Departmentd 
stuff is fairly well supplied by the staff. Feature) 
stories of the type that we usually run on the firs) 
magazine pages are needed. Our publication is in) 
formative. We do not mean by this that we ari 
trying to compete with text-books or college bulle 
tins; in fact, general information, unless by a) 
recognized authority, is of no value to us. We> 
want specific facts about a specific farm or organ) 
ization or person. In addition, the article mus) 
be able to get itself read—which means that, to 
a degree, the author must concern himself with? 
the technique of producing entertaining copy. Th! 
distinctive thing about material wanted for ow 
publication is the farm point of view. Copy from) 
a good many students and instructors at agricul) 
tural colleges plays up matter from the standpoint 
of the extension worker. We use extension-work 
stories, but we present them farm end foremost 
The second important feature that is required off 
copy dealing with co-op work and marketing ques 
tions is sympathy with our editorial point of view.f 
Before handling material of this sort, it would bt 
advisable to read the editorial pages of severdy 
issues. There is another possible need which 
might be worth mentioning: We have of late been 
buying first serial rights on short stories of six 
or eight installments. Each installment should be 
around 5000 words or less, and should break in 
such a way as to keep the interest of the reader 
sufficiently hot so that he will watch for the next 
installment. It is possible that we may use fou 
or five of these next winter and we want to have 
them on hand to set up along in June or July. 
If any of the folks you reach produce copy 0 
this sort, it might be worth while for them t0 
send us a synopsis of whatever they have in min( 
and to get a preliminary estimate from us on tht 
wisdom of going ahead with it.” (Additiond 
information of interest to contributors is containe! 
in a leaflet.) “Wallace’s Farmer can use: speci 
articles, illustrated, on subjects of interest to farm 
people, from 1000 to 3000 words long. Short a 
ticles suitable for department material and prt 
ferably illustrated, from 100 to 600 words long 
News paragraphs dealing with farmers’ activitie 
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Photographs with a farm interest. Short articles 
and short fiction for the Boys’ and Girls’ Section; 
material of interest to girls is especially desired. 
All articles must be based on the experience of 
practical farmers. An article on methods of hog- 
ging down corn, for instance, must not be content 
with stating that such and such methods give good 
results; the writer must show, by citing places, 
names and figures, that a certain farmer has got 
results, and he must also show in as vivid and 
practical a manner as possible just how these re- 
sults were obtained. This basis of experience is 
the first essential. In addition, the article must 
be written in passable English and must empha- 
size the human-interest element in the story. The 
special articles may treat of farming technique, of 
co-operation in a business or social way of rural 
institutions, or of any other subject of rural in- 
terest. The short articles may treat of methods 
or devices for doing farm work more efficiently. 
The important thing is that in each article, of 
whatever length, there must be some definite facts 
of value to lend actuality and a definite person- 
ality to lend interest. The news matter may deal 
with any activity of farmers’ organizations or news 
with a farm twist that will interest corn-belt read- 
ers. Photographs are especially desired. A com- 
munity club picnic, a big day at the cooperative 
shipping station, a farmer’s new hog house—sub- 
jects like these, presented in the form of a clear 
photograph and with a short descriptive note, are 
welcomed. Photographs must be sharp and clear 
to permit reproduction, and should be of post-card 
size or larger. Wallace’s Farmer pays cash on 
acceptance for material. Rates vary with the qual- 
ity of material, running from ™% to 10 cents for 
acceptable reading matter, and from 50 cents to 
$3 for acceptable photographs. It must be clearly 
understood that articles and photos sold to us 
are our property and must not be offered else- 
where.” 


Weekly Kansas City Star, Kansas City, Mo., 
is a farm paper, H. J. Waters, its editor, states. 
It desires: “Stories about what farmers are do- 
ing to bring worth-while results. The farmer is 
more interested in what some other farmer is 
doing and how it turns out than in anything else, 
except what he is doing and how it turns out. 
Matter that is merely informative, unless on a 
subject that is new and of especial interest, is of 
little value, for as a rule it is telling the farmer 
something he already well knows, about which he 
has been told so often that a retelling of it irri- 
tates him. A certain amount of entertaining ma- 
terial is highly desirable. Material that will help 
the woman lighten her burdens by teaching some 
new way of doing a thing and by convincing the 
old man that he ought to provide as good con- 
veniences for the household as he has for his 
fields and barn is desired; also material that will 
interest, entertain, inspire, and instruct the younger 
members of the family. We run a farm and 
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The Poet & Philosopher Magazine 


Consisting of FOUR QUARTERLIES, 32pp. TWEN- 
TY-TWO FORTNIGHTLIES, i16pp., and TWO 
SEMI-ANNUALS, 48pp., has resumed publication. 
SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, including all (28) Num- 
bers, $6.00 per annum. OBJECT OF MAGAZINE is 
GOOD POETRY and SOUND PHILOSOPHY. LYR- 
ic, EPIC and DRAMATIC POEMS solicited at our 
usual rates. PRIZE CONTESTS form a PERMA- 
NENT FEATURE OF THE MAGAZINE. ‘OUR 
SHORT COURSE IN VERSIFICATION,” or, our 
handsome book, entitled: “OUR PRESIDENTS IN 
VERSE” by F. Leopold Schmidt, given away abso- 
lutely FREE to every subscriber. The Magazine 
not only intended for poets; but for all who desire 
a PHILOSOPHY OF LIFE, wish to ERADICATE 
ERRONEOUS OPINIONS from their minds, and 
like WORTHWHILE POEMS with SUBSTANCE to 


them. Send for Free Sample Copy or, 20 cents 
for the Current Number. Address: The Poet & 
Philosopher Magazine, Publishers, The 


Building, 20-22 West 48rd Street, New York City. 


COLORADO TYPIST 


Distinctive typing; dictionary service; one car- 
bon. Prose, 60c per 1,000 words; poems, lc per 


line. 
AGNES C. HOLM - 
600-a E. & C. Bidg. Denver, Colo. 


From the Heart of Tin Pan Alley 


comes an offer of help for aspiring song- 

writers. I have written hundreds of success- 

ful songs. Let me show you how to do it. 
Send your song poems to 


FRED MIERISCH 
Box 24A, Times Square Sta., New York City 


MANUSCRIPTS; letter-perfect typing, one 
carbon copy, extra first and last page, minor 
corrections where necessary; fifty cents per 
thousand words. 


LAURA P. BOWEN 
316 West Washington Muncie, Indiana 


WE ARE PRINTING 


Books of Distinctive 


In asking for estimates, 
Typography be as specific as pos- 
sible. State how man 


copies will be printed, 
kind of paper and style 
of binding, number of 
words in MS. and num- 
ber of pages desired. 
If possible, enclose 
sample of the style of 
publication you have 
in mind. The more 
specific the directions, 
the more definite our 
estimate. 


For authors desirous 
of issuing their own 
material — prose or 
verse —in book or 
booklet form. The 
Author & Journalist 
printing plant is one 
of the most modern 
and best equipped in 
the West. Our serv- 
ices not only insure 
typographical excel- 
lence, correct 
and modern arrangement. We can handle 
all details, from designing the booklet to 
copyrighting. 
Printing Department 
THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 

1835 Champa Street. Denver, Colorado 
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Reliable Sales 
Service for Authors 


As a matter of convenience for all writ- 
ers, The Author & Journalist maintains 
a reliable 


Manuscript Selling Agency 


In offering this service, although we 
have a closer knowledge of immediate 
market needs than the majority of writ- 
ers, we do not claim any mysterious in- 
fluence with editors nor do we guarantee 
the sale of a manuscript. We guarantee 
only to devote honest and intelligent ef- 
fort to selling manuscripts accepted for 
that purpose, as promptly as possible. 

Manuscripts submitted only to ‘‘pay-on- 
acceptance” periodicals. 

Each manuscript must be accompanied 
by a reading fee of $1.00 for the first 
5000 words, 20 cents for each thousand 
words additional. Inclose return stage. 

The reading fee entitles the writer to a 
brief critical opinion (not a full criticism) 
of manuscript if it is not accepted for 
marketing. The agency ordinarily will 
not attempt to market verse or photo- 
plays. For selling a manuscript 15 per 
cent commission is charged; minimum 
commission, $3.00, 


Agency Department 
THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
1839 Champa St., Denver, Colo. 


MANUSCRIPTS neatly and _ accurately 
typed by an experienced Authors’ typist; 
50¢ per 1000 words. 
Helen E. Street 
123 N. 10th St., Olean, N. Y. 
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DO YOUR MANUSCRIPTS ‘‘STAND 
FROM THE OTHERS? 


“Quality. Typing Serviee’’ offers manuscript 
which will make your manuseript catch the Editor's: eye. 
high- thass presentation cannot help but ine 
“ringing the bell’ 
services tot writers is complete. will pay you. to 
1 handle the most important phases your 
REVISING TYPING, and MARKETING have a 
service and a rate to meet your particular needs, 


My rates are as follows: 


(rade Grade B 

Straight Typing, per 1000 words... ... $50 

Revision & Typing per 1000 words. .... 5 

Poetry Typing, per line 

WRITE FOR FULL PARTICULARS AND SAMPLES AND 
MY MONTHLY SERVICE PLAN. 


AUGUST LENNIGER, JR. 
(Authors Agent) 


4247 Boyd Ave. New York City. 


> 
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LET ME SUPPLY PSYCHOLOGICAL END. 
INGS TO YOUR REFRACTORY STORY 


PLOTS. 
and revise your MSS. 


One dollar each. Also let me type 
per M. 


MRS. B. M. NEWMAN 


102 Irvington, Denver, Colo. 
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home-mechanics section. 
sary, but highly desirable if they form an organic 
part of the story and either help to tell the story 
or to enforce the lesson. Pictures that do not 
fulfill these purposes are a waste. More than 
anything else, 
news pertaining to his business. 


comparatively little interest to city readers. 


as to be of little value. A weekly farm paper 
that culls, condenses and presents this sort of 
news to the farmer as a part of its regular serv- 
ice is doing something for the farmer that no 
other paper can.” 


Western Farm Life, Denver, Colo. Material 
should be interesting and informative to farmers 
and their families in Colorado, Utah, Wyoming, 
Idaho and New Mexico. 


Agriculturist, Racine, Wis., H. 
Everett, editor. “We have no preference for fea- 
ture over other material. We can use women’s 
matter of interest to Wisconsin farm women. We 
run twenty-one departments. It is not always 
necessary that pictures accompany material sub- 
mitted.” 


Wisconsin 


Wisconsin Farmer, Madison, Wis., E. R. Me- 
Intyre, editor. “Our appeal is to farmers, stock- 
men and their wives and children, and mostly 
to those of Wisconsin and Eastern Minnesota. We 
have no excessive preference for feature over 
other material, but we run the usual number of 
features. Articles of this kind usually are written 
by our editors and field men, although we buy 
a few. We also depend on our several depart- 
ments each issue. We prefer informative over 
entertaining material. We pride ourselves on keep- 
ing abreast of current farm events, shows and con- 
ventions, with stories and comment. We run a 
farm and home-mechanics section. It is not nec- 
essary that pictures accompany material but it is 
best. Distinctive things about material wanted 
for our publication are timeliness, and that the 
aritcles shall be seasonable, practical, anticipating 
the wants of readers; brevity consistent with the 
subject is desirable.” 

The IVheat Grower, Grand Forks, N. Dak, Ver- 
nice M. Aldrich, editor. Prefers articles on co- 
operative farming and marketing with a Middle- 
West setting. 


HONEST CRITICISM 
2000 words $1; 5000 $2.25; 10,000 $3.65; ete. 


TYPING—PERFECT COPY 
GUARANTEED 


—One carbon copy included— 

1000 words; with revision 75c; verse Ic 
per line. 

co ig SERVICE, 2766 S. Logan St. 

Phone: Eng. 649R Denver Colo. 
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the farmer is interested in world | 
Into every large 
newspaper office there comes a vast volume of © 
information of interest largely to farmers and of | 
Such | 
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GATHERED MONTHLY FROM AUTHORITATIVE SOURCES 
ne @ 
nd of 
lensed 
pg ; Mystery Magazine has resumed publication as Sales Management Magazine, 1801 Leland Ave- 
— 7. twice-a-month periodical, from 1133 Broadway, nue, Chicago, | +. € Aspley, the editor, reports : 
in New York. Louis F. Wilzin is proprietor and “We need articles with a newsy slant telling of 
Robert Simpson is editor. The editor, in a word plans, methods, policies that have proved success- 
to contributors, says: “Naturally, for Mystery ful in selling and merchandising all manner of pro- 
terial Magazine, | want a fair proportion of detective ducts to the dealer, the wholesaler or the con- 
rmers or crime stories that have a generous element of | sumer. We do not use retail store material or un- 
ming, mystery in their makeup; but I want the other supported opinions of writers who try to tell how 
kind, too. There are quests and adven- a thing should be done. If the ‘hero stuff’ is left 
' £ tures which legitimately come under the head of out, we can usually use short personality sketches 
fess mystery; quite as legitimately as the average de- of prominent sales executives who have disting- 
meei's tective story might be classified as a story of ad- uished themselves in sales work, provided the story 
We venture. Also there are mystery stories without tells how they did it. We need articles of 700 
aches an ounce of adventure in them: humorous stories, to 2000 words on marketing, selling, advertising, 
celle stories of the occult, of Far Eastern mysticism, of | describing liftable methods used in marketing 
everything and anything that is or has been myster- through salesmen. We pay 1 to 2 cents a word, 
ious since Time began. In short, Mystery Maga- generally 1% cents, on publication, sometimes on 
Me- zine hopes to establish itself as a medium for thor- acceptance. We are always glad to correspond 
tock- oughly well-written, well-built stories that depend with writers and will send a book ‘For the Man 
ostly in great part upon mystery for their major ap- Who Wants to Write for Sales Management’ on 
We peal.” The first January issue contains several request from writers who have written business 
~~ short-stories, a short complete novel, and the in- articles.” 
ritten The Dial, 152 W. Thirteenth Street, New York, 
buy ti ; reports its needs as follows: “We are in the 
part- ; The Danger Trail, 799 Broadway, New York, market for articles upon aesthetics (critical dis- 
ove Sa new magazine devoted to tales of adventure cussion of paintings, music, sculpture, literature) 
keep- in all parts of the world. The first issue contains which embody seriousness, simplicity and high 
con- several short-stories, a complete novel, and ballads. technical perfection. We desire  short-stories, 
un a W. L. Clayton is publisher, and Douglas M. Dodd though we cannot publish that which is patho- 
nec- is editor. It is understood to pay good rates on logical, or technically weak, and are not likely 
it is acceptance for material. to use detective stories. We are in search of that 
anted Hearst's International combined with Cosmopoli- which is highly th oughtful—that which is ‘poetic’ 
the tan, 119 W. Fortieth Street, New York, Ray Long, i" the sense that it is fastidious. We do not want 
ating editor, writes: “We are in the market for first-  blood-and-thunder yarns; ultra sentimental _ro- 
1 the person articles of personal experiences, 4000 to ™ances; parodies; studies in degredation ; imita- 
5000 words, and short-stories of 5000 to 7000 words, tions of James Joyce; comic pieces ; ‘timely’ poems 
eel We do not use poetry or serials.” or articles in commemoration of the four seasons 
3 and of national anniversaries. We are at present 
| co ss ustice 1s a new magazine on current topics to overstocked with verse. We pay $20 a page for 
ddle- : published monthly by the Justice Publishing verse and 2 cents a word for prose, on acceptance. 
® ompany of New York. Since Scofield Thayer, editor, went abroad in 
—_ The New Masses is a radical magazine of arts June, 1925, Miss Marianne Moore was appointed 
Sapte to appear soon under the editorship of | to the editorial staff as acting editor.” 
Michael Gold, Joseph Freeman, James Rorty, Hu , 
Gellert and the be All-Sports Magazine has moved from 14 E. 
sitongly allied with the international labor move- 19°*% Boulevard to 5 N. Wabash Avenue, Chi- 
ment, using poetry, short-stories, book reviews, (°8° This magazine, edited by Joe Godfrey, Jr., 
Ic dramatic and movie criticism, first-hand reports of buys out-of-door stories «with 
big strikes, etc ably, fishing and camping stories. Mr. Godfrey re- 
| ear ports that payment is made on publication of ma- 
lo. Weird Tales has moved from 317 Baldwin Build- terial at various rates, according to the value of 


ing to 408 Holliday Building, Indianapolis, Ind. 


the story. 
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THE S. T. C. NEWS 


A Page of Comment and Gossip About the 
Simplified Training Course and Fiction 


Writing Topics in General 


Vou. III, No. 2 


Fesruary, 1926 


Epirep By Davin RAFFELOcK 


THE WRITING TRADE 


Some Authors Discover Un- 


pleasant Aspects of the 
Fiction Business 


Arthur Stringer is the latest 
writer to join the group of dis- 
appointed ones, sighing for the 
might have been. In The Na- 
tion, American Mercury and else- 
where, have been printed ‘“con- 
fessions’” of writers who supply 
fiction for the “popular” maga- 
zines. These writers are one In 
lamenting the fact that they do 
not produce literature, that edi- 
tors have silly prejudices, that 
tremendous circulation makes 
necessary the emasculation of 
fiction, that the trend is more 
and more toward standardization 
in .fiction-writing. 

There is sufficient truth. in 
what they say. But the deduc- 
tions they make are unfair and 
far-fetched. No one is going 
about sobbing over the fact that 
street-car, billboard and maga- 
zine advertisements are illustra- 
tions instead of true individual 
self - expressions. Advertisers 
want pleasant pictures that the 
everyday man will recognize and 
like. They do not ask Matisse or 
Dazburg or Rockwell Kent to 
draw for them. 

The popular magazines make 
no pretense at being literature. 
They carry each issue a maxi- 
mum of entertainment, according 
to the editors’ conception of en- 
tertainment, and they pay well 
for services rendered. : 

The deplorable situation in lit- 
erature is not that writers who 
sell to the all-fiction magazines 
cannot sell them literature, but 
that there are so few magazines 
which are in the market for real 
literature. 

However, the same is true in 
painting. Maxfield Parrish gets 
paid enormous sums for an illus- 
tration to an advertisement; Bud 
Fisher makes more out of his 
crude Mutt and Jeff drawings 
than the president of the United 
States earns. Whereas our truly 
fine painters seldom are heard of 
and often are forced into uncon- 
genial work in order to make a 
living. 

Arthur Stringer is right in say- 
ing the writer for the popular 
magazines must be ‘‘decorously 
genial and engaging.” min- 
ister to erotomania,”’ skirter 
“of all darker and deeper issues 
of life,’ “crisp and brief and to 
the point.” These are the re- 
quirements of the trade of writ- 
ing, just as grease and grime are 
part of the mechanic’s job. Every 
occupation, doubtless, has its un- 
pleasant aspects, and the writer 
for all-fiction magazines 
must expect to encounter some 
in his profession. 


_ Hillaire Belloc says that writ- 
ing (literature) isn’t a trade and 
that one was never supposed to 
live by his writing. 
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A Few Words of Gossip 
With the Editor 


William McFee, styled as the 
successor to Joseph Conrad, told 
a group of writers in Chicago 
that the true urge to write can 
never die or be crushed. 

“We should adopt a wholesome 
neutrality toward this creative 
urge in young people,’”’ i 
quoted as saying. ‘‘We 
give them the  humanitities. 
There is nothing in the world, 
from Aristotle to Santayana, 
from Genesis to a tire factory, 
that they cannot use if they 
really write.” 

The necessity for reading and 
experiencing is something that 
has often been stressed on this 
page. The real writer cannot be 
too well equipped. Whatever ex- 
ists in the world is some mani- 
festation of the world and the 
human spirit. The greater per- 
ception the writer has, the great- 
er his ability to understand, the 
greater will be the stories he pro- 
duces. 

Writing cannot be taught, as 
McFee pointed out in this lec- 
ture. But writers can be guided 
and helped to achieve. Even Mc- 
Fee himself admitted in an in- 
terview that his writing career 
might have been different had his 
earliest stories been approved of. 
The opinions of others, in this re- 
spect, caused him to turn aside 
from his earlier attempts and 
produce a finer, more sincere type 
of fiction. 


Did Anybody Swallow This? 


An §S. T. C. student sent us a 
circular letter received from The 
National Writers Council of Chi- 
cago. It contained this “bril- 
liant’”’ paragraph: 

You have talent, the ambition, 
but not the pull, which is so nec- 
essary with the large publications 
today. All the large publishers 
and producers have a department 
who receive the manuscripts, at- 
tach a rejection slip and return 
to you. You must have the pull 
to get into the game. These large 
publishers scarcely look at your 
manuscripts, and how can they 
when they receive a thousand 
every week? By our system, they 
will be read and purchased. If 
they do not accept them, we are 
publishers and producers. our- 
selves and we perhaps can use 
them. But this is for members 
only. 

This is the most flagrant bunk 
that has come to our notice in 
some time. The letter is full of 
grammatical mistakes, ambiguity 
and misleading statements of the 
most obvious sort. 

The only ‘‘pull’’ needed for suc- 
cess is the heavy pull up the hill 
of work, 


Alexander Harvey began his 
writing career when he was sev- 
enteen by selling jokes to Life 
and Puck. 


HONEST SERVICE 


S. T. C. Has Been Tried and 
Found Reliable and 
Valuable 


Haldeman-Julius, the  ‘‘de- 
bunker’ of Girard, Kansas, has 
through his monthly magazine, ~ 
taken up the cudgel against the ~ 
buncoers of beginning writers. : 

The article, ‘‘Buncoing the Be- 
ginning Writer,’ points out that | 
some disreputable agents and 
schools give cold-blooded encour- 
agement and arouse false hopes 
simply for the sake of taking 
money from tyros. 

Through fraudulently worded 
advertisements and letters the 
unsophisticated are made to be- 
lieve that the road to literary 
success is velvet lined, smooth 
and easy—if the aid of the self- 
appointed ‘‘experts”’ is secured. 


The Author & Journalist has 
long been waging this same fight, 
Well-paying advertising has been 
thrown out of its pages because 
claims were made that could not 
be fulfilled. 


The article in The Haldeman- 
Julius Monthly admits that there 
are writers’ magazines which are 
very helpful to writers; it ac- 
cepts reliable correspondence 
schools as legitimate helps for 
fiction-writers. 

The Author & Journalist, 
through its Simplified Training 
Course in Short-Story Writing, 
offers practical, legitimate help 
to writers. This training is no 
substitute for ability; it is no 
“easy road to success’’ Adver- 
tisements of the S. T. C. have 
stressed the necessity of ability 
and work as well as the necessity 
of training. 


In this way the S. T. C. has 
limited itself. Although The 
Author & Journalist’s course of 
training in fiction writing has 
students in every state in the 
United States and in every coun- 
try where English is read, it has 
not waxed fat and rich. [xten- 
sive and thorough criticisms are 
given and instruction material 
covering both beginning and ad- 
vanced work is furnished to each 
student, so that large profits to 
The Author & Journalist are im- 
possible. Full return in service 
is given the S. T. C. student for 
the investment he makes. 

Thus the S. T. C. is singularly 
free from bunk and misleading 
advertising. It can and_ does 
train the literary ability of stu- 
dents in a direct, simple manner. 
It has won high praise from even 
the most caustic and skeptical. 
The S. T. C. will continue to give 
honest, authoritative service as 
long as fiction-writing continues 
to offer an attractive field for 
new writers. 


Nellie Revell has written threé 
hooks since she became an in- 
valid, confined to her bed. 
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THE AUTHOR 


The Tropic Magazine, News Tower Building, 
Miami, Fla., is in the market for travel stories, 
stories about animals, birds, trees or flowers of the 
American Tropics, or descriptions of the industries 
or sports of that region. Photographs or draw- 
ings for illustration are preferred. D. Le Baron 
Perrine, editor, announces that good rates will be 
paid on publication. 


The Industrial Arts Magazine, 129 Michigan 
Street, Milwaukee, Wis., William C. Bruce, editor, 
writes: “We have found that a great many folks 
who send us articles have submitted material that 
hardly is suited for a school periodical, because it 
hasn’t the teaching viewpoint. You cannot em- 
phasize too strongly the necessity of having authors 
get in touch with publishers and study the content 
of magazines before submitting material. We are 
in the market for articles of 1000 to 5000 words 
on teaching, organization, and vocation subjects, 
for which we pay on publication at % cent a 
word.” 


Ford Dealer and Service Field is the new name 
of Ford Owner and Dealer, published in the Mont- 
gomery Building, Milwaukee. The new editor, H. 
James Larkin, writes: “We are in the market 
for articles of the ‘experience’ type only, covering 
unusual trade accomplishments of Ford dealers, 
salesmen or shop men in any of their activities. 
We desire photos if they are good. Payment is 
at from % to 1 cent per word within month of ac- 
ceptance.” 

Triple-X Magazine, Robbinsdale, Minn., has dis- 
continued printing detective stories and also the 
“Our Readers’ Rodeo” department. 


Western Sportologue, 709 Union League Build- 
ing, Los Angeles, Calif., discontinued publication 
on January 1, according to an announcement by 
the editor, H. B. Rose. 


The Western Way in News, 1800 Transporta- 
tion Building, Chicago, H. E. Arends, editor, is 
overstocked with material. Mr. Arends also 
writes: “I notice some contributors are not plac- 
ing enough postage on return envelopes.” 


Wallace’s Farmer, Des Moines, Iowa, Donald R. 
Murphy, managing editor, requests the announce- 
ment: “We have all the juvenile stories we need 
for several months to come.” 


The Christian Standard, Eighth and Cutter 
Streets, Cincinnati, Ohio, Willard Mohorter, of 
the staff, writes: “The Christian Standard is no 
longer in the literary market, as it is becoming 
more and more a newspaper of undenominational 
Christian activity. It carries a Family Department, 
but most of the material for this is supplied by 
an Eastern syndicate.” 

Real Estate News and Investors’ Magazine, St. 
Louis, Mo., may be reached through the manager, 
B. H. Adams, 620 Chestnut Street, St. Louis. The 
former editor, W. H. Wiegand, resigned several 
months ago. 
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Complete Novel Magazine, 188 W. Fourth 
Street, New York, writes that it is in the market 
for human-interest articles of 500 to 3000 words, 
essays, novels of 70,000 to 80,000 words, short 
miscellany of 500 to 1000 words, and jokes, skits, 
and anecdotes. Payment is made on acceptance 
after an offer is submitted. 


How to Sell has moved from 443 S. Dearborn 
Street, Chicago, to Mount Morris, Ill. S. C. 
Spalding, editor, reports: “We are in the market 
for actual-experience stories on personal selling, 
direct to the consumer, not for resale. AJso for 
short-stories along similar lines, embodying im- 
portant sales lessons. We prefer scripts which are 
not more than 2000 words long. We are also in 
the market for interesting photographs along sell- 
ing lines.” 


The Classmate, 420 Plum Street, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, E. Leigh Mudge, editor, writes regarding its 
listing in The Handy Market List: “I am not 
sure how the matter of payment should be indi- 
cated. We buy practically nothing for as low as 
YZ cent a word but for some types of material 
we pay less than 1 cent. Perhaps we might be 
indicated as paying ‘fair rates.’ As a matter 
of fact, I think we are paying somewhat above 
the average for publications in the juvenile list. 
The Portal (another publication of the same 
group) is edited by Wilma K. McFarland.” 


Boys’ Own Magazine now conducts its editorial 
office at 116 W. Thirty-ninth Street, New York. 
The Smethport, Pa., address is the printing office. 
Jeanette W. Hungerford, editorial secretary, writes : 
“We do not accept any articles or special features, 
due to the fact that we do not have the space. 
We want our magazine to appeal to an older class 
of boy than the old Boy’s Magazine. We desire to 
attract boys of late high-school age or early col- 
lege. We buy short thrilling adventure stories of 
2000 to 5000 words and thrilling mystery serials, 
usually about five parts, of 2000 or more words 
each. We have sufficient serials, however, to* last 
during the next three months. We pay 1 to 3 
cents per word for material.” 


Sunset Magazine, 460 Fourth Street, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., “is overstocked on general subjects, 
but will buy for special numbers—camping in July ; 
recreation in August; Old West in September ; 
hunting in October; sports in November; Christ- 
mas December ; Hawaii in January, 1927; Western 
homes (perhaps) in February; Open Road in 
March; Fishing in April, etc.,”” according to E. A. 
Vandeventer, managing editor. “We use serials 
up to 50,000 words; short-stories up to 6000 words 
about the West and Western people, but not the 
wild and wooliy West. Stories of achievement 
in the West are acceptable. We usually pay 25 
cents a line for verse and 1 cent a word and up 
for other matter, on acceptance. We changed 
to a regular number program last May.” 

(Continued on Page 30) 
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Queries and Comments a 


In this department are published suggestions, 
queries, answers to these queries volunteered either 
by the editors or by readers, and bits of comment 
or experience germaine to the purpose of the mag- 
azine. The editors will select only letters deemed 
to have general interest. Names will be signed 
unless initials are specified. | Communications 


should be brief. 


Tue Lirerary “WHITE Hope” 


Dear Mr. Hawkins: 

Tue Autuor & JouRNALIsT has recently (as oc- 
casionally before) expressed itself militantly in 
opposition to the method of “payment on publica- 
tion” and has initiated the policy of offering no 
literary wares from its selling agency save on 
acceptance (sentiment and tactics I have myself put 
into practice for several years past as an individ- 
uaal contributor—a one-man war against a sys- 
tem!). Congratulations. Even now “You ain't 
said the half of it, Dearie.’ In due course I 


hope to send you an article dishing still more 
dirt re that delectable invention of the literary 


devil. Meantime, I enclose my check for three- 
vear subscription. (Give my regards to the Wolf.) 

It occurs to me, since in helping THe AutHor & 
Journaist (the professional contributor’s white 
hope) I am helping myself, that I might give 
a testimonial as to why I tempt fate by subscrib- 
ing in advance for three years. You are consistent- 
ly good (I have read every issue for some years, 
since you were a modest leaflet “that high”), there- 
fore,should continue to be. You should survive, 
for “the truth will prevail” and you are the nearest 
approximation to the truth I have discovered among 
the dozen authors’ journals I have inspected, and 
where you fall short you are still sophisticated and 
trying to tell the truth about markets (neither Pol- 
lyanish suppressionistic nor Calibanish impression- 
istic). 

Therefore, I salute you and am willing, nay 
glad, to recommend you to my best friends: I 
am doing them a favor. 

Long may you fight our battles. 

Ray W. Frouman, Portland, Ore. 


Not So Goop 


Mr. Dear Mr. Hawkins: 

Your old, long-distance friend, Torrey Connor, is 
no carping critic—you know that. Proceeding on 
this assumption, may we—speaking editorially—say 
a few words concerning THe AvutHor & Jovr- 


NALIST, taking the January issue as a subject for 
our text? Right! 

There has always been a neatness, a compact- 
ness, a ready-to-handness about THE AutTHor & 
JOURNALIST, very appealing to busy folk who 
count their minutes. Frinstance: Opening the 
magazine, right smack on the cover-page was the 
first page of Literary Market Tips—the most in- 
teresting feature of the magazine. 

Now what do we find? Ads., which would bet- 
ter be relegated to the ‘“tradesmen’s entrance.” 
Following the Table of Contents, we have three 
solid pages of hodge-podge: Joseph Lewis 
French’s “interesting observations’—which get us 
nowhere; more than a column of “humble apol- 
ogy” on the part of the “editorial staff,” which 
might well have been condensed in a paragraph; 
the broadcasting of the fact—important to no one— 
that “a certain writer” does his writing on a soap- 
box in the basement; “subscription” poems—I 
could do as well as that m’self; what the A. & J. 
editors think of Chauncey Thomas's article. (Why 
not let your readers form their own opinions, with- 
out giving ‘em a steer?) More apologies on the 
part of ye editor, who finds himself “amazed” at 
the popularity of the Western Story; “our” im- 
pressions of “The Pony Express”; moving day 
in Champa St. All of it—what? Fe, fi, fo, fum! 

Passing over Chauncey, we have an article by 
Mr. Perry, who is always good; but why do we 
have these gentlemen served so frequently in our 
literary bill-of-fare? Ain’t there no other writin’ 
editors? Hawkins’s article—good, straight talk; 
Talbot Short’s—adds nothing to knowledge, but a 
bit to the gaiety of the reading circle. And so 
on, to page twenty, where we get down to busi- 
ness. 

The Wit-Sharpener is going out. so I won't 
harp on that. But why in the name of “helps for 
writers’ are we newly afflicted? I refer to 
“Brevities.” This, I truly believe, was the last 
straw that flattened the camel’s hump; it was this 
that set me to writing, to plainting my protest. 

Have the buck privates on the literary skirmish- 
ing line no privacy? Must they have thrust upon 
them the fact that someone has been tripping in 
Paris, that another has earned enough “jack” to 
keep him in London for a year? (If he had this 
writer’s grovelling fear of London waiters, he 
wouldn’t have stayed there for a month.) This 
one died and that one had an operation; the other 
fellow resigned, and somebody was appointed. 
Where do we go from here? 


Torrey Connor, Oakland, Calif. 
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THE ONE INSTANCE 


Editor The Author & Journalist: 

In the November issue of your publication, you 
state, on page 4, “in the two years period we have 
yet to learn of one instance of the acceptance of 
an original scenario by any important producer 
from a free-lance writer.” 

Well! Here I am, that unheard of instance! 
I am a young free-iance writer, who has been 
trying desperately for years to break into the 
movie game. And, lo, I have at least sold an 
original, unpublished story to Warner Brothers! 

But what a terrific struggle I had over that 
story. An account of the difficulties, the re-writ- 
ings, the near-acceptances, the disappointments, 
would constitute a story in itself. 

This year have also written two adaptations 
and continuities for Whitman Bennett Productions, 
and three for another independent company called 
Gotham Productions. And I got paid for them, 
too! Not much, as picture prices go; still, I’ve 
managed to live solely on my earnings as a writer. 
Pretty good, don’t you think, for a girl who started 
as a stenographer at $12 a week. 

(Miss) Victorta Moorr, New York. 


Epitor’s Note: It would be interesting to know 
whether Miss Moore submitted her work by mail, 
as the ordinary free-lance must do, or gained the 
confidence oi the producer by personal presenta- 
tion of her work. 

A Question of GREATNESS 
Dear Hawkins: 

In your editorial about my “Write Because You 
Must,” published in January, you say one editor 
pronounced it “unintelligible,” and another claimed 
that it was “great.” May I mildly ask two ques- 
tions ? 

“Unintelligible’ means practically “without 
mind.” Would that necessarily imply that either 
the writer or the editor was, or is, in such a con- 
dition? Temporarily, permanently or congenitally ? 
Which logically reduces the conclusion unescapable 
to one of two opposites, that the article is jibber- 
ish in itself, or else incomprehensible to the editor 
labeling it “unintelligible.” I have heard each re- 
mark made about Herbert Spencer's “First Prin- 
ciples’—with perhaps still a third point of view 
possible in each case. That is question one. 

Question two. Does the editorial comment 
“great” apply literally or as slang? Maybe it was 
unconscious humor, the sweetest of all morsels? 
Like the general who made his battle speech: 


“Men and soldiers. We have been in many 
fights. Sometimes you fought good, sometimes 
you ran away. We are now facing a bigger force 
than we are. Will you fight or will you run?” 

“We will.” 

“Are you with me or against me?” 

“We are.” 


“All right, then. March.” 


Personally I find the above unintelligible, in- 
comprehensible, and unconsciously humorous, not 
to say great. 

‘Leaving both the editors and the readers to fig- 
ure it all out, each to his own mind, I would like 
to add one more thought—When editors fight over 
a manuscript, always publish it, for then the read- 
ers will do the same thing, and this is what you 
want. 

CHaAuNcEY THOMAS, Denver, Colo. 


Wuat Is a YEAR’s PRODUCTION ? 


Recently three Puget Sound writers who con- 
tribute regularly to the all-fiction magazines and 
occasionally land in “white paper” magazines were 
discussing output. One of the writers had sold 
around 20 short-stories in slightly less than twelve 
months, another 45 and a third had hit the 90 mark 
for the year. They fell to discussing what con- 
stituted a good year’s output of short-stories rang- 
ing from 3000 to 6000 words. In other words. 
how many short fiction stories are sold to national 
fiction magazines by the average writer in a year’s 
time? 

FRANK RICHARDSON Pierce, Seattle. 


9100 PRIZE for SHORT STORY 


Write for full details of this prize offer, 
and also how Dr. Richard Burton, “great- 
est authority of them all,” is teaching 
Short-Story Writing by mail with splen- 
did success. His students have made 
many thousands from their stories. Here 
is a real training course with individual 
criticism and grading of your work—not 
a cut and dried affair. Also a Special 
Criticism Service by Dr. Burton on your 
completed stories. Send today for book- 
let, “Short-Story Writing,” and learn how to try 
joo the $100 prize. Special rate and Profit-Sharing 
an. 
LAIRD EXTENSION INSTITUTE 
348 Laird Bldg. Minneapolis, Minn. 


A to thie 
Writer's Library 


Writing to Sell 


By EpwIN WILDMAN 


The author, an editor and journalist of wide 
experience, offers practical advice and informa- 
tion on every form of writing, and the way to fit 


material to its market. A hand-book that is 
valuable because it is practical, specific, and 


clear. 
Price, Postpaid, $2.15 


Order from 
THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
1835 Champa Street Denver, Colo. 
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Literary Market Tips 
(Continued from Page 27) 


The Kansas City Star Magazine, Kansas City, 
Mo.. “is in the market for short interesting per- 
sonality articles of the Middle West, novelettes and 
30,000-word serials oi clean love, using American 
characters and having good suspense. We do not 
want poorly written attempts-——the idea must be 
there and perfectly presented. We pay 1 cent a 
word or better on the fifteenth of the month fol- 
lowing acceptance.” 


The Independent Agent and Salesman, 22 E. 
Twelfth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio, “needs articles on 
practical direct selling of 1200 to 2500 words,” 
writes W. E. Backus, editor. “This kind of ma- 
terial should be about half semi-fiction and half 
straight sales information bearing on direct-to- 
customer selling. We use a few editorials of 50 to 
250 words and an occasional serial on direct sell- 
ing. We are at present overstocked with verse. 
Our length for poetry is eight to sixteen lines. 
Payment for material is at approx mately 1% cent a 
word, depending on merit, on or before publica- 
tion.” 


MeNaught’s Monthly, 1475 Broadway, New 
York, announces that its new Intelligentsiana de- 
partment will continue “as long as the Intelligentsia 
continue writing such amusing things.” 


Two Worlds, Two Worlds Publishing Co., Suite 
405-8, 500 Fifth Avenue, New York, Samuel Roth, 
editor, Arthur Symons, Ezra Pound and Ford 
Madoz Hueffer, contributing editors, is announced 
as a new literary quarterly offering with each 
issue, complete, a novel, a play, a short-story and 
verse, “when good sound verse is to be obtained.” 
It is “devoted to increase the gayety of nations” 
and announces that it is limited to 450 subscribers. 


Manhattan, 3521 Avenue K, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
is a magazine to make its initial appearance with 
the April 1, 1926, issue according to C. A. Shat- 
tuck, publisher, who announces: “I am _ particu- 
larly interested in receiving photographs (good 
sharp prints) of New York City views. Will pay 
from $2 to $5 each for those acceptable for publi- 
cation. Also will be in the market for descriptive 
articles of various points of interest or of life in 
New York. At present, I cannot pay over 1 cent 
per word but will pay upon acceptance.” 


The Pacific Salesman, 503 Hearst Building, San 
Francisco, Louis C. Towne, editor, announces: 
“The Pacific Salesman started publication this 
month with the February issue and will be able 
to use a limited number of stories, fiction and ar- 
ticles, of about 2000 words. It will also be in 
the market for a serial of not over 10,000 words 
for which we expect to pay % cent per word. We 
prefer stories dealing with salespeople and with a 
Pacific Coast locale. The magazine is the official 
publication of the Direct Sellers’ Association of 
California.” 


& JOURNALIST 


The World Review, Chicago, has been merged 
with Our World Weekly, New York. Herbert S, 
Houston, founder of the latter magazine, will keep 
his connection with the combined publications, 
which will be published in Chicago. 


The New Eve, a pictorial monthly published 
by the New Eve Publishing Co., Inc., 152 W. 
Forty-second Street, New York, Eugue Clute, pres- 
ident-editor, made its first appearance with the 
January issue. Beauty and femininity, fashions 
for both sexes, and the theater, are dealt with in 
articles and photos used. 


The Stratford Monthly, Boston, is scheduled to 
appear the first of this year in a new format, and 
entitled The Stratford. The former address was 
234 Boylston Street. 


The American Appeal is a new Socialist weekly 
edited by Eugene V. Debs, with Upton Sinclair 
as a contributor, and published in Chicago—the 
street address not at hand. 


The Famous Story Magazine, 461 Eighth Ave- 
nue, New York, George T. Delacorte, Jr., publisher, 
announces: “We are.in search of good stories, 
of from 5000 to 10,000 words, by established au- 
thors, as well as novelettes of from 30,000 to 
50,000 words, that have already appeared in print. 
Our rates vary according to the reputation of the 
author and the especial merit of the material 
itself. The qualifications of acceptance repose 
solely in the merit of the story itself. We suggest, 
however, that it must be illuminated by beauty 
and touched by greatness. In all events, dig up 
that copy of the magazine that originally printed 
it and send it to us. If we can use it we shall be 
pleased to submit an immediate offer and to make 
a prompt settlement in the event it is satisfactory.” 


Books, published weekly by the New York Her- 
ald Tribune, 225 W. Fortieth Street, buys verse 
of high literary quality, for which it pays good 
rates on acceptance. 


New Sensations, 21 Park Row, New York, is 
now under the control of the Hubbard Publishing 
Company, which rarely pays for material. 


Art Lovers Magazine, New York, is reported by 
contributors to ignore requests for payment for 
material. 

Getting Ahead Monthly, University and Wheeler 
Avenues, St. Paul, Minn., is no longer in the mar- 
ket for thrift stories, writes Ralph B. Blodgett, 
editor. He adds: “Owing to the long illness and 
recent death of our former editor, Mr. C. A. Blod- 
gett, there has been much delay in reporting on 
manuscripts. Those in our files will all be re- 
turned, except for a few that we decide to use. 
We regret the seeming neglect on our part.” 


Photoplay and Opportunity magazines, 750 N. 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago (New York offices, 221 
W. Fifty-seventh Street), have been purchased by 
James R. Quirk, editor of both publications. No 
changes in policy are contemplated. 
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Prize Contests 


Garden & Home Builder, Doubleday, Page and 
Company, Garden City, New York, makes the fol- 
lowing prize announcements: $500 for the best 


ished account in form suitable for publication of the 
2 W. erection of the Prize Offer House from plans given 
pres- in October, 1925, issue; $100 for the most stim- 
1 the ulating, authentic story of “people who have gone 
hions back to the land, people who have rediscovered 
th in Earth's undersong of comfort. For the most 
stimulating, authentic story of this kind which 
ed to reaches us by August 1, 1926, a ‘dividend’ of $100 
, and will be awarded. Manuscripts, other than the 
"was prize-winning one, which seem suitable for publi- 
cation, will be purchased, if agreeable to the au- 
thors, at regular rates. Articles should not exceed 
eekly § 309) words, or be less than 1200 words and are 
iclait Bt, be accompanied by pictures of the homestead 
—the or farm, its garden, orchard, cattle, chickens, or 
whatever the special feature is which affords suc- 
Ave- cess. Address Dividends in Contentment Compe- 
isher, tition.” Each month Garden & Home Builder will 
ories, give $25 tor the most striking, practical sugges-. 
1 au- tion for the improvement of any of the plans in 
0 to the current issue. 
print. Our Dumb Animals, 180 Longwood Avenue, 
f the Boston, is conducting a prize contest in which $15 
terial will be awarded for a play in one act for six to 
Epos twenty characters of not over 2000 words, suit- 
gest, able for mixed grammar grades. It is presumed 
eauty that the theme should involve kindness to animals. 
g sk Manuscript must be in by March 15. 
‘i a Sunset, 460 Fourth Street, San Francisco, Cal., 
make announces that its part page of humor (paid for 
ory.” in prizes and on publication) and its limerick-last- 
line prize contest will be continued “indefinitely” 
Her- (no manuscript returned in either department) ; 
versé © that it will publish in its February issue complete 
good details of a prize offer for house floor plans (home 
design) and that questionnaires will be sent to 
k, is subscribers soon for a prize contest for sugges- 
shing tions looking to improvement of the magazine. 
The Smart Sct, 119 W. Fortieth Street, New 
ed by York, closes its contest on February 15, 1926, when 
t for it will award a first prize of $1000, and four prizes 
of $250 each, for the best short-stories of life 
ieeler  “Titten in the first-person style. The length should 
ants be not less than 3000 nor more than 7000 words. 
gett, Entries should be sent in care of the Contest 
5 and Editor. Prize winners will be announced in the 
Blod- June, 1926, issue. ; 
1g on Hart Schaffner & Marx offer a $5000 prize for 
e re & the best original treatise on the theory of wages. 
. use. | This prize is in addition to the annual competition 
held by the above concern on economic studies, as 
0 previously announced. J. Laurence Laughlin, of 
;, 221 the University of Chicago, chairman of a com- 
od by | Mttee of economists, has announced the competi- 
No & 0. The closing date is not at hand. 


(Continued on Page 34) 
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THE SERVICE BUREAU 
FOR WRITERS 


Franklin, Ohio 


—(*JAMES KNAPP REEVE—AGNES 
M. REEVE, editors)—offers competent edi- 
torial assistance in the criticism, revision, 
and marketing of manuscripts. Home study 
for Student Writers. Book Mss. a specialty, 
correctly typed and prepared for publication. 
Manuscripts marketed. Explanatory leaflets. 
Correspondence Invited. 


Also Text-Books for Writers: 


Modern Photoplay Writing—Its Crafts- 
manship (Dimick) $3.00 


-1001 places to Sell Manuscripts 


(Reeve) 2.50 
Art of Inventing Characters (Polti). 2.50 
The Writer’s Book 2.50 
Juvenile Story Writing (Robinson). 2.10 
Technique of Fiction Writing (Dowst) 1.75 
36 Dramatic Situations (Polti).__. 1.50 
Figurative Language (Reibold) 


Rhymes & Meters (Winslow). 

How to Write a Short Story (Quirk) __ 

The Way Into Print 
Catalogue 30 others 

(*Founder of The Editor) 


Writers’ Service Bureau 


6 Alexander Building, Franklin, Ohio 


A SURPRISE FOR YOU 


When you have tried our service you will 
be pleasantly surprised to learn that such 
expert, helpful service can be given at such 
nominal fees. Send your Mss, today and let 
us prove that our service is second to none 
in promptness, courtesy, and helpfulness. 


Expert Typing. Free Carbons.....50c per thousand 
Constructive criticism ............ 35c per thousand 


Get our special offer on book lengths. 


THE OLIVER LITERARY 
BUREAU 


Box 614, Murray, Kentucky 
“A bureau with a conscience” 


THE HARPER PRIZE 
SHORT STORIES 


The Twelve Prize-winning short-stories in 
the 1924-1925 contest conducted by Har- 
pers Magazine gathered in one volume. 

Of vital interest to students of the higher 
type of contemporary short fiction. 
$2.00 net (add 15 cents for postage) 

Order from 
THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 


Plotting the Short Story (Chunn)_... 1.00 
15 
.65 
50 


MERERERERERER ER ERERER ER ERERE 
BREVITIES 


Items, clippings and suggestions for this depart- 
ment are welcomed. The effort is to select for 
publication the more important or intercsting news 
of the writing and publishing fields. 


x 


The greater part of the estate of the late Frank 
A. Munsey, which is estimated at about $40,000,000, 
was left to the Metropolitan Museum of Art. As- 
sociates in his business and publishing activities 
received bequests totaling $300,000. William T. 
Dewart, who has been elected president of the 
Munsey Company to succeed its founder, receives 
$50,000; Richard H. Titherington, editor-in-chief 
of the Munsey publications, $50,000; Matthew 
White, Jr., and Robert H. Davis, long-time editors, 
$10,000 each. It is provided by the will that the 
executors shall have five years in which to dis- 
pose of his newspaper and magazine properties. 


Robert H. Davis, editor of the -Argosy--Allstory 
Magazine, who had been given a year's vacation 
to “wander among the peoples,” interrupted his 
world tour at Cairo, to return to New York, on 
learning of Mr. Munsey’s death. Mr. Davis told 
the New York Sun Paris correspondent that “Mr. 
Munsey was the first publisher to produce original 
fiction on a large scale at a reasonable price, and 
thus was the direct inspiration of authors now fa- 
mous throughout the English speaking world, to 
whom he opened the highway along which many 
footsore wanderers entered the gates of success.” 


Bernarr Macfadden, publisher of various maga- 
zines and of the New York Evening Graphic, and 
his associates, have formed the Macfadden News- 
papers, Inc., and have purchased the Philadelphia 
Daily News, a tabloid. 


H. C. Witwer, humorist and short-story writer, 
has filed suit for $250,000 damages against Harold 
Lloyd, claiming that the latter’s recent screen suc- 
cess, “The Freshman,” was stolen from a story 
published by Witwer in 1923. 


MecNaught's Monthly, 1475 Broadway, New 
York, has added Charles B. Driscoll, an editorial 
writer of the Cleveland Press, as associate editor. 

Announcement from Stockholm, headquarters of 
the Noble Prize committee of awards, that no 
awards will be made this year by the foundation, 
has occasioned a great deal of surprise and specula- 
tion. In the twenty-four years since the Noble 
Prize awards were established, one or more of the 
awards have occasionally been omitted, but this 
is the first time that none have been announced. 
No reason has been made public. 
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Don C. Seitz, for thirty-three years connected 
with the business management of the New York 
World, has hecome associate editor of The Out- 
Took. 


The Curtis-Martin Newspapers, Inc., is a new 
organization established to take over from the Pub- 
lic Ledger Company the Philadelphia Public Ledg- 
er and North American, the Evening Public Ledg- 
er, and the Philadelphia Sun. Cyrus H. K. Curtis 
is president of the company. 


The Army and Navy Journal, Lenox Building, 
Washington, D. C., has been purchased by John 
Callan O’Laughlin, former news correspondent. 


Zane Grey, the novelist, is reported to have 
started on a six months’ trip of adventure in the 
New Zealand waters. 


The Dial’s 1925 award of $2000 for distinguished 
service to American letters went to Edward Estlin 
Cummings, author of “The Enormous Room,” pub- 
lished by Boni & Liveright, a novel, and three 
books of verse, “Tulips and Chimneys,” published 
by Thos. Seltzer, “XLI Poems,” published by The 
Dial, and “Ampersand,” privately printed. 


D. C. Chambers, vice president of the Bobbs- 
Merrill Publishing Company, Indianapolis, _ has 
taken over the work of literary adviser of the 
firm, succeeding H. H. Howland, now editor of 
Century Magazine. 


Irving Productions, an independent motion. pic- 
ture company of Hollywood, has filed suit in the 
United States District Court against the Famous 
Players-Lasky Corporation, asking for an account- 
ing of the income from “The Pony Express,” esti- 
mated at more than a million dollars. The suit 
charges that much of the film was plagiarized from 
“The Code of the Pony Express,” a story written 
by Earl C. McCain, a Colorado writer, the photo- 
play rights of which were sold to Irving Produc- 
tions, which held up the making of the picture 
when it was learned that Famous Players was 
making a film under that title. 


A total of 22,190 publications are listed in the 
1926 edition of “Ayer’s “American Newspaper An- 
nual and Directory.” This covers all regular pub- , 
lications of record, from daily newspapers to quat- 
terly magazines. 


Authors and theatrical managers have been go- 
ing “round and round” in New York during the 
past few weeks as a result of a contract between 
various leading play producers and the William 
Fox Film Corporation. The Fox people, it is 
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THE AUTHOR 


claimed, have made connections with the stage pro- 
ducers whereby they will be able to tie up the 
dramatic products of all these producers. The 
Authors’ League of America has taken the stand 
on behalf of playwrights belonging to its member- 
ship, that they are entitled to greater protection 
than is given them in their contracts and should 
have the right of refusal of a price offered for 
the picture rights. The controversy was precipi- 
tated by the disposal of the film rights of “Is Zat 
So,” by the Shuberts, for $100,000 under their con- 
tract with the Fox Corporation. The authors, 
James Gleason and Richard Tabor, claimed that 
First National Pictures offered $150,000, but they 
were powerless to negotiate with the company be- 
cause Of the Shuberts’ contract with Fox. 


Pearl Keating, who resigned as scenario editor 
of Warner Brothers, Inc., to devote all her time 
to literature, has been succeeded by Albert Howson. 


The Garden City Publishing Company, Garden 
City, L. I., is now issuing a series of reprint edi- 
tions of popular novels at 25 cents each. 

Hazel Goodwin Keeler, wite of Harry Stephen 
Keeler, who handled the editorial desk of 10 Story 
Book, Chicago, during December, while her hus- 
band was undergoing two severe operations, will 
continue as editor of that publication for several 
months, while he is getting his strength back. 

Inez Hayes Irwin is the newly-elected president 
of the Authors’ League of America. 


ARE YOU SELLING YOUR VERSES? 


Been selling mine for over 25 years, and still go- 
ing strong. I can help you. Candid, construc- 
tive criticism, 5c per line. (Minimum fee, $1.00.) 
EXPERT TYPING. Verse, 2c per line (mini- 
mum fee, 25c), Prose, 75¢ per 1000 or fraction. 


ELIOT K. STONE, Desk AJ, ST. DAVIDS, PA. 


MANUSCRIPTS and poems typed with one 
carbon copy. Prompt service and satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Write for sample and rates. 


RUBY M. VENNER 
611 W. Lead Ave., Albuquerque, New Mezico 


WELL-KNOWN AUTHOR 


offers collaboration with new writers on stories, 
photoplays, etc., on profit-sharing basis; also 
Criticism and Sales Service. 


LAURENCE D’ORSAY 
P. 0. Box 2602, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF 


OPPORTUNITY 
in the music periodical publishing business for 
writer with some capital. Attractive field not 
how covered. Address McManus, 1528 Gilpin 
St., Denver, Colo. 
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WRITECRAFTERS 


Endorsed by Editors and Authors 


Writecrafters have helped their clients sell to Saturday 
Evening Post, Collier’s, Cosmopolitan, McClure’s, Everybody’s, 
American, Adventure, Munsey’s, etc. All manuscripts receive 
the personal attention of A. L. Kimball, an editor and con- 
sulting critic of established reputation and 15 years’ expe- 
rience, who has helped thousands of writers to a better un- 
derstanding of story values and editorial requirements. Send 
for particulars. 


A. L. KIMBALL, Writecrafters, 
201 Professional Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


Are YOU One of the Five? 


Only 5 out of 50 writers are selling regularly. 
Are you? You can be, if you wish. 

My Service will increase your sales and lessen 
your labor. Send for my circular. 


George B. Potter 
220 N. Beacon Street Hartford, Conn. 


ROBERT THOMAS HARDY 
Play Broker and Authors’ Agent 
Formerly editor of Snappy Stories. Has also been on 
the editorial staff of the J. B. Lippincott Company, Street 
& Smith, and the Munsey publications. 
All manuscripts are given Mr. Hardy’s personal atten- 
tion. Send for full information. 
25 West 42d Street, New York, N. Y. 


STOP! LOOK! LISTEN! 


You authors who consider yourselves:-real au- 
thors! Have a real typist type your manu- 
scripts! One original and one‘carbon, 50 cents 
a thousand words. For further particulars, 


Write 
MISS NETTIE JANSSEN 
Freeport, IIl. Care of Settlement Home 


MANUSCRIPTS POEMS 


Accurately and speedily typed. Punctuation 
and spelling verified. Rates and samples on 


request. 
A & J TYPING SERVICE 
P. O. Box 2057 Atlanta, Georgia 


Verse Criticism 
For Author & Journalist Clients 


This distinctive service is in charge of 


Thomas Hornsby Ferril 


who has been termed by Richard Le Gal- 
lienne ‘‘one of the youngest and best of 
the sons of the morning,’ and is the au- 
thor of verse accepted by The Measure, 
Contemporary Verse, Poetry, The New 
York Herald-Tribune, The Saturday Re- 
view, and other magazines. 

The fees charged for his helpful criti- 
cisms are as follows: 
20 lines or less $1.90 
Additional lines, each Le 


THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
1839 Champa Street, Denver, Colo. 
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Prize Contests 
(Continued from Page 31) 


Liberty, 247 Park Avenue, New York, invites 
its readers to send in suggestions for the improve- 
ment of radio broadcasting. “We have opened 
station WLIB and want it to be, like Liberty, for 
everybody. We want it to have a universal appeal. 
We, therefore, invite you to send in your sugges- 
tions, Opinions, or criticisms, for the betterment 
of the programs, mechanics, and technical details 
of station WLIB. Each week we will publish a 
page of letters received for which $10 apiece will 
be paid. You do not have to be a listener of 
WLIB to offer suggestions. Write as long or as 
short a letter as you care to. It makes no dif- 
ference where you live or what your tastes are, 
Write to Radio Editor, care of Liberty, P. O. Box 
380, Grand Central Station, New York City.” 
About ten such letters are published each week. 
Liberty also continues to pay $5 each for all 
“Bright Sayings of Children,” published each week, 
and it has other prize contests, not of a literary 
character. 


Tower Mfg. Corporation, Boston, offers a $500 
first prize and 1000 other prizes for the best name 
for the “new Tower Diaphragm.” The company 
announces: “Names should be submitted on U. S. 
postcards with name and address of sender clear- 
ly printed—no others considered. Send as many 
names as you wish. Contest closes February 15th.” 


The Woman’s Home Companion, 250 Park Ave- 
nue, New York, with its January issue, inaugurates 
a new department to appear every other month un- 
der the caption “The Companion’s Scrapbook.” 
Mrs. Nell B. Nichols, who edits the department, 
will be glad to hear from scrapbook “fans,” who 
may send favorite bits from their own collections. 
She will pay $1 for each acceptable contribution. 


The Weekly Post, Birmingham, England, offers 
a prize of five shillings (about $1.20) for the 
best anecdote sent in each week for its “Merry 
Moments” columun. Envelopes containing contri- 
butions must be endorsed “Anecdote.” Contribu- 
tions need not be original, but the sources from 
which anecdotes are taken should be stated. 


The Woman’s Home Companion, 250 Park Ave- 
nue, New York, announces a 1926 Garden Contest, 
which “is open to all without restriction and with- 
out fee.” Entries must be filed before March 
31, 1926. Three prizes of $50 each will be given. 
Details are given in the magazine. 


The Review, Broad and Pine Streets, Philadel- 
phia, announces the following prize contests: the 


Joseph Sundheim prizes of $50 and $25 for the 
best short-stories; the Simon Stern Memorial con- 
test in which prizes of $50 and $25 will be awarded 
for the best essays (1000 to 5000 words in length) ; 
the Milton C. Stein Memorial first prize of $50 
and second prize of $25 for one-act plays, and 
prizes of $25 and $15 for poems of not more than 
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Material must be submitted — 
In all © 
contests, the first prize is open to the general pub- 
The second prizes may be won only by mem- © 
bers of the Young Men’s and Young Women’s ~ 
Contestants should signify 
whether they are members of these associations — 


80 lines in length. 
by April 1, 1926, to the Contest Editor. 


lic. 
Hebrew Associations. 


or not. 


ture shown in the January issue. 


House, Dayton, Ohio, offers 120 cash prizes 


amounting to $1000, for 200-word articles on the — 


best article, editorial, or item, in the contestant’s 
opinion, appearing in the publication from January 
2, 1926, to the last issue of June, 1926. 8 

Walter. Clare Martin, 1744 Troy Avenue, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., whose announcement of an award © 
of a prize for a poem or prose poem was published ~ 
last month, writes to clear up some points with ref- | 
erence to the award: “I do not intend to publish 
anything. I shall not even buy or keep control 
of the winning poem or prose work. But I do 
realize very keenly that a real genius is a soul 
apart, and quite up against it in this Era of the s 
Automat; so I am willing to help a real genius, © 
if I find him; so that he may have a few months 
for wooing his muse in the secret woods, beyond 
the sound of the morning mill blast. Some gen- 
iuses are modest; the majority tremendous egotists. 
But lest any perish of modesty I have lately offered 
$100 for the best poem or prose poem submitted, 
no matter how wooden. The additional $900 will 
be awarded only if the work appears to have the 
odor of immortality. Much as I hate to encourage 
the thousands of meat packers now grinding out © 
misguided doggeral, I am willing to paw through 7 
their awful stuff to rescue a smothered Skylark ~ 
or Grecian Urn. Many din at me to know what 
I mean by a “prose poem.” My peroration, ‘The 
Making of the Flag,’ which you have seen every: 
where reprinted, is the first example rising 
mind. Rhythm is necessary, but not meter. Still — 
I have not the smallest bias against conventiond ~ 
verse. I do despise plagiarisms and Sunday School , 
pieces, many of which have been unloaded to date” / 
Among conditions of the contest, it should bk 
noted that no scripts will be returned. The closing 
date is January 1, 1927. 

College Life, 119 Wooster Street, New York, i 
conducting a “My First Petting Party” contest i 
which each letter published receives $2. The max 
mum length of the letters is 300 words. 

The Harp, Larned, Kansas, announces that # 
will present $25 to the author of the best sonnet 
or poem of no greater length than a sonnet, pritt 
ed in its pages before August, 1926. 


The Magazine, Topeka, Kans., offers 
prizes of $25, $15, and $10 for best titles to a pic- | 
However, the 
contest does not close until February 15th, and — 
the editors offer to send a copy with the picture — 
with rules, to anyone who may write for them, — 
Address Household Title Club. g 
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